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BY JULIE CILIA 
News-Letter Staff 


Recent admissions to groundwa- 
ter contamination by Brookhaven 
National Lab (BNL) have generated 
concern among Long Island resi- 
dents. The laboratory maintains that 
the contaminants are confined to the 
site, but some residents and environ- 
mental activists remain skeptical. 

A tritium leak from the lab’s main 
reactor was discovered in December, 
1996 during a large-scale environ- 
mental cleanup. Tritium isa radioac- 
tive form ofhydrogen which hasbeen 
identified as a potential carcinogen. 

BNLis located on a5,300-acre site 
in Long Island. Established in 1947, 
it was founded with the help of Asso- 
ciated Universities Incorporated 
(AUI). Johns Hopkins University was 
a founding member of the organiza- 
tion, a consortium of nine universi- 
ties from across the country. 

Hopkins physics professor Dr. 
Aihud Pevsner acts as a trustee for 
AUI. A change in the by-laws has 
distanced the universities themselves 
from the lab, although the trustees 
remain active. “There is no legal con- 
nection between the universities and 
Brookhaven” except for the trustee- 
ship of the universities’ professors, 
Pevsner says. “The main function of 
such a group [AU]I] is to oversee the 
laboratory,” Pevsner says. Trustees 
meet monthly to discuss issues of 
laboratory supervisionincluding new 
technology, environmental safety, 
and employee salaries. Many, like 
Peysner, have conducted research at 


the lab as well. 
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JHU professor tied to controversial lab 


Although supervised by AUI, BNL 
is funded by the Department of En- 
ergy to conduct non-defense nuclear 
research. “We [AUI] are not to 
micromanage,” Pevsner explains. 

Pevsner says that the tritium leak 
is under control. “I’m completely 
unaware about anything that would 
pose a safety hazard,” he says. 

Noteveryone agrees that the prob- 
lem can be contained without affect- 
ing thelocalarea. “All ofthese nuclear 
elements in water are poison,” says 
Sanford Rose, an independent con- 
tractor who worked with BNL in de- 
veloping a method of environmental 
cleanup. Rose is currently engaged 
in a suit with BNL, which claims that 
the contract between Rose and the 
lab was not binding. 

BNL denies that there is any dan- 
ger to the public from the tritium 
leak. Kara Villamil, a spokesperson 
for BNL, stresses that the leak is con- 
tained to the site and will have no 
effect on public drinking water. The 
amount of tritium found on site, al- 
though high, is actually at a level be- 
low national health standards, she 
points out. BNL officials say that even 
the drinking water on site is unaf- 
fected by the tritium leak because 
none of the contaminant seeped into 
the drinking water wells. “It is safe 
for people to live near BNL, and for 
visitors to come to BNL, just as it is 
safe for our 3,200 employees to come 
to work, and for them to bring their 
children to our day care center,” a 
BNL press release states. It adds that 
even though this is the case, local 
homes are being connected to the 
public water supply in order “to put 





Mandela cancels speech 





FILE PHOTO 
Winnie Mandelawill not be speak- 
ing at Hopkins. She was the first of 
two Wilson Symposium speakers 
to cancel. 


BY JENNY MU 
News-Letter Staff 


Due to schedule conflicts, Winnie 
Mandela has canceled her speaking 
engagement as part of the Woodrow 
Wilson International Studies Sym- 
posium. 

Originally scheduled to speak in 
Shriver Hall on Monday, April 7 at 8 
p.m., Mandela canceled all eleven of 
her U.S. appearances through her 
American agent, Keppler Associates. 

Elizabeth Soutter, this year’s di- 
rector for the Woodrow Wilson Sym- 
posium, expressed disappointment 
in Mandela’s unexpected cancella- 
tion. Soutter has experienced a 
troubled week as both Chai Ling, 
Commander-in-Chiefat Tiananmen 
Square, and Winnie Mandela failed 





to make appearances on the 
Homewood campus. 

A room readily wired for a tele- 
vised version of Chai Ling’s speech 
was packed with individuals eagerly 
awaiting her arrival. However, Ling 
was snowed in at Logan International 
Airport in Boston. Uninformed of 
the weather conditions in Boston, 
Soutter had already made her way to 
the airport to welcome Ling when 
she was told that no flights would be 
going out of Logan that night. 

Despite these setbacks, Soutter 
hopes to reschedule Chai Ling’s ap- 
pearance within the near future. In 
the case of Mandela, Keppler Associ- 
ates, the American agency with which 
Soutter has been working to obtain 
speakers, is actively trying to find a 
replacement. Soutter is quick to add 
that “the speaking agency has been 
incredible in standing by the 
contract...they have taken responsi- 
bility for something that’s not their 
fault.” 

In official correspondences be- 
tween Keppler Associates and 
Mandela’s agents in South Africa, the 
reason cited for Mandela’s absence 
was a conflict in scheduling between 
the Women’s League Conference of 
the African National Congress 
(ANC) and the U.S. appearances. 

After having been stripped of a 
regional position in the ANC’s 
Women’s League due to public criti- 
cisms, Mandela regained her posi- 
tion as president of the Women’s 
League in December, 1993. 

Originally named Nkosikazi 
Nomzamo Madikizela, Mandela was 
born in 1934 in Bizana, in what is 
now Eastern Cape Province. She was 
educated in Johannesburg as a medi- 
cal social worker. In 1958, she mar- 
ried Nelson Mandela, a lawyer who 
was deeply involved with the ANC. 

After her husband was convicted 
and sentenced to life imprisonment, 
she herself was imprisoned and held 
in solitary confinement from 1969 to 
1970. 

Her work as a South African po- 
litical activist led to her status as a 
banned person in 1976 when she was 
ordered to restrict her movements. 

Mandela has been known for ad- 
vocating militant resistance to apart- 
heid, a legal form of racial segrega- 

Continued on Page A6 


homeowners’ minds at ease about 
their drinking water supply.” 

The contaminated water will be 
pumped starting in April. 

Some residents and environmen- 
tal groups are not reassured, how- 
ever. “Rainwater, snow, the natural 
movement brings it [tritium] down 
into the drinking water,” Rose says. 
“Leaking water doesn’t know froma 
fence.” 

The lab has announced that other 
contaminants, such as cobalt-60, 
may have leaked as well, although 
Villamil maintains that there is no 
threat to the public. Investigation is 
pending. 

The problems at BNL have to do 
with its age, Villamil says. While new 
equipment and research is subject to 
current environmental standards, 
research in the past had to meet less 
stringent requirements. As a result, 
BNL must now correct past prob- 
lems. “We do have things on our site 
that are left over from the old days 
that need to be cleaned up,” Villamil 
says. 

Rose thinks that the problems are 
not confined to the past. “It’s getting 


worse, not better,” he says. 

Recent changes in AUI and BNL 
leadership have added fuel to the de- 
bate. The director of BNL has been 
replaced. Rose believes that he was 
forced out; Pevsner contends that he 
voluntarily retired. 

The president AUI has also been 
replaced by a newcomer, Lyle 
Schwartz. While Rose points to the 
chronological proximity of the lead- 
ership changes as symptomatic of the 
environmental investigations, 
Pevsner says that the reason had more 
to do with courtesy than controversy. 
“His resignation had nothing to do 
with any of the recent newspaper ar- 
ticles,” Pevsner says. Instead, the 
president has been planning retire- 
ment for over a year and waited until 
the naming of a new BNL director 
only to provide continuity of leader- 
ship, according to Pevsner. “He’s 
over 70 years of age. He retired,” 
Pevsner says. 

Rose is not convinced. Long Is- 
land has the highest breast cancer 
rate in the country, a fact which he 
and several residents attribute to the 

Continued on Page A6 
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Some sophomores will be able to call the Homewood home next year. 


Homewood Apts. to 
house sophomores 


BY LINDA CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


The Homewood Apartments, 
which have been closed for renova- 
tion for the past year, are scheduled 
to re-open by September 1, 1997 to 
accommodate apartment leases. The 
$17.5 million dollar project was a 
combined effort between University 
Housing, Facilities Management, 
Auxiliary Enterprises, and the Office 
of Homewood Student Affairs. 

The Homewood was built in the 
early 1920s and is the last of the ma- 


jor University housing facilities to be 
renovated. The apartment building 
was closed down on May 31st, 1996 
to undergo a fifteen month renova- 
tion process. 

According to Carol Mohr, 
Wolman Housing Director, the 
Homewood needed the renovations 
to address the aging building and the 
system deficiencies. “The building 
was very much in need of renova- 
tions and we were finally able to have 
a plan that was workable and ap- 
proved by the board of trustees. The 

Continued on Page A6 
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This could be the last weekend that students will be able to use the 
beach without breaking any school policies. 


Hopkins debates 
closing the beach 


BY DOUGLAS STEINKE 
News-Letter Staff 


Administrators at Johns Hopkins 
may restrict student access to the 
beach, the grassy knoll abutting the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Library that 
many students consider to be an es- 
sential part of the social life on cam- 
pus. 

The administration started pay- 
ing more attention to the beach this 
past November, when Dean of Stu- 
dents Susan Boswell issued a letter to 
all students. The letter expressed con- 
cern about drunkenness, property 
damage, and student safety and reit- 
erated the university’s policy on 
drinking, assault, and vandalism. 

In her November letter, Boswell 
also indicated that she had received 
complaints about the beach from area 
residents and the Baltimore City Po- 
lice. The Baltimore City Police have 
little control over what happens on 
the beach because it is private prop- 
erty. 

Boswell called for the formation 
of a beach committee in her letter, 
and the committee has met periodi- 
cally during the past months. It is 
open to all students, although only 
seven students showed up for the last 
meeting this past Monday. 

Another meeting about the beach 
is scheduled for Thursday April 10 at 
7 PM in the Great Hall, according to 
Boswell. All students concerned 
about the future of the beach should 
make sure they attend this meeting. 

At the meeting this past Monday, 
the Office for Homewood Student 
Affairs issued a draft of the proposed 
beach policy. Several students im- 
mediately rejected the proposal, 
which among other restrictions, 

Continued on Page A6 





Mohr philosophizes about 
homosexuality in his speech 





DOUG HOUSMAN/ N-L STAFF 
Author Richard Mohr spoke at 
Hopkins this week on the philo- 
sophical issues involved with be- 
ing a homosexual. 


A 


BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


On April 3 author Richard Mohr 
came to speak at JHU as part of this 
year’s Voices of Queer America ’97: 
A Celebration of Sexual Diversity at 
Johns Hopkins. The series of events 
is currently being sponsored by the 
Diverse Sexuality and Gender Alli- 
ance and will conclude on April 11. 
Mr. Mohr came to discuss the im- 
portance of cultural changes cur- 
rently underway around gay issues. 
He is professor of philosophy at the 
University of Illinois-Urbana, andhis 
books in print include Gays/Justice: 
A Study of Ethics, Society and Law, A 
More Perfect Union: Why Straight 
America Must Stand Up for Gay 
Rights, and Gay Ideas: Outing and 
Other Controversies. He currently 
writes a monthly column in The Gay 
Press, 

After an introduction by Dr. Su- 


san Wolf of the Philosophy Depart- 
ment here at Johns Hopkins, Mohr 
began his speech entitled “A Gay and 
Straight Agenda.” He first spoke of 
the major cultural changes taking 
place and how gays should and en- 
gage and respond to them. “Gays are 
made out to be exemplars of degen- 
eracy. Sexual queerness is a sign of 
whats not pure and simple.” Mohr 
went on to say that since the percep- 
tion of gays andlesbiansis constantly 
changing, the taboo on themis slowly 
being lifted. 

“Many non-gays feel required to 
be homophobic, but the collapse of 
the taboo makes it difficult to main- 
tain the ‘monster and demon’ image. 
Since it is now quite common for 
gays to have straight allies, anti-gay 
forces now have to give rational ac- 
counts for their thinking.” Mohrwent 
on to tackle the controversial area of 
special rights versus equality. He feels 

Continued on Page A6 


called for the prohibition ofalcoholic 
beverages, open containers of any 
kind after 9 p.m., and banned groups 
of five or more people from sitting or 
standing on the beach between 2a.m. 
and 6 a.m. 

After some negotiation, the dis- 
senting students convinced Dean 
Boswell and Special Assistant to the 
Dean Andrea Perry to keep the beach 
curfew-free. 

At previous meetings, committee 
members heard from yarious admin- 
istrators, including Directory of Se- 
curity Ronald Mullen, Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel Eileen Goldgeier, and 
Student Activities Director Bill 
Smedick. All of the administrators 

agreed that the beach could become 
a liability to the university. 

Although no formal beach policy 

Continued on Page A6 


Hopkins, 
Charm 


City host 
KASCON 


BY JUSTIN YUEN 
News-Letter Staff 





The Eleventh Annual Korean 
American Students Conference con- 
cluded last Saturday night with an 
address by Charles Koo, president of 
LG Group America, a banquet, anda 
dance. 

Throughout the weekend, stu- 
dents from as far away as Hawaii at- 
tended workshops and seminars in 
the Stouffer Harborplace Hotel. One 
of the highlights of the conference 
was Friday morning’s opening cer- 
emony featuring United States Am- 
bassador to the United Nations Bill 
Richardson, a definite coup for the 
KASCON planners. 

With Mayor of Baltimore Kurt 
Schmoke looking on, KASCON Ex- 
ecutive Director Thomas Kim offi- 
cially opened the conference run by 
students from Johns Hopkins, with 
University of Maryland College Park 
and Georgetown assisting. This fol- 
lowed an over-the-top performance 
of the nation anthems of the U.S. and 
South Korea which left audience 
members raising their eyebrows, and 
a stirring drum performance by stu- 
dents from the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Peter Yoon from KASCON’s par- 
ent organization The Mirae Founda- 
tion spoke next on the importance of 
bringing people together to discuss 
the issues facing young Korean 
Americans today. 

Following Yoon was Young Kim, 
a representative from the Korean 
Embassy who reada speech prepared 
by the Korean Ambassdor. An 

Continued from Page A6 





BY DAVID A. LIEB 
Associated Press 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Gover- 
nor Mike Huckabee has signed aban 
that calls for doctors who perform a 
controversial abortion procedure to 
be punished criminally if they are 
caught. 

Huckabee, a Baptist minister, en- 
acted the restriction Tuesday on the 
state Capitol steps alongside some 
one hundred opponents to the pro- 
cedure. 

“Arkansas did not want to be em- 
barrassed by being a state that would 
tolerate the abortion of a child who 
was just literally inches and seconds 
from birth,” Huckabee said in an 
interview. 

Arkansas becomes the fifth state 
to ban the procedure. 

The procedure is called “partial- 





birth abortion” by opponents. 

The procedure involves partially 
extracting a fetus, legs first, through 
the birth canal, cutting an incision in 
the barely visible skull base and then 
draining its contents. 

Abortion rights advocates oppose 
restrictions to the procedure as un- 
fair. 

They say that the procedure is used 
rarely, inlate-term pregnancies where 
the child is deformed orthe mother’s 
health isin danger. President Clinton 
vetoed a prohibition of the proce- 
dure which was passed last year by 
Congress. 

But opponents say the procedure 
is not rare, used as early as the fifth 
month of pregnancy and for elective 
reasons. 

The Arkansas law allows the pro- 
cedure only when a woman’s life is 
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endangered. Doctors who perform 
the abortion procedure otherwise can 
face up to six years in prison and 
suspension or revocation of their 
medical license. 

A Medical Board must determine 
whether the procedure had been per- 
formed before a doctor can be 
charged. 

Arkansas legislators who passed 
the measure said during debate that 
they hoped to “send a message” to 
Clinton from the people in his home 
state. 

But abortions rights supporters 
said the law will not stand because it 
violates the Constitution. 

“There’s no doubtin my mind it’s 
unconstitutional,” said Rita 
Spillenger, director of the state’s 
chapter of American Civil Liberties 
Union. 


Pres. stops short of liquor ad ban 


BY SANDRA SOBIERAJ 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — President 
Clinton, who scored political points 
in taking on the tobacco industry, 
targeted liquor distillers’ TV ads 
Tuesday. “Liquor has no business 
with kids,” he declared. 

But even as Clinton argued he was 
protecting children and helping par- 
ents, he struggled to explain why his 
move against liquor ads — which 
stopped just short of recommending 
aregulatory ban — did not touch the 
far more pervasive television adver- 
tising for beer or wine. 

He acknowledged that his aim, 
for now, is a return to the status quo 
last fall — before distillers lifted their 
50-year, self-imposed ban on radio 
and TV ads. 

Vintners and brewers, a politically 
powerful lobby that spends millions 
of dollars in Washington, have freely 
advertised all along. 

' “J think we ought to start with the 
principle ofno backsliding,” Clinton 
said in outlining his request that the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion study the impact of lifting the 
ban and make recommendations for 
possible federal action. 

“We must do nothing — nothing 
— that wouldrisk encouraging more 
of our young people to drink hard 
liquor,” Clinton said in a Roosevelt 
Room ceremony with Vice President 
Al Gore. 

Distillers voted in November to 
end the ban after Seagram’s ran a 
limited number of ads in Texas. Ever 
since, FCC Chairman Reed Hundt 
has sought an official inquiry but 
thecommission remained dead- 
locked 2-2 on the question. 

Hundt hoped Clinton’s an- 





Colleges want appeal 
of Brown sports case 


Universities from across the coun- 
try have come together to request an 
appeal from the U.S. Supreme Court 
of a case which ruled that Brown 
University had sexually discrimi- 
nated against members of its female 
sports teams. 

The briefs, filed in March, were 
also supported by some Congress 
members, men’s athletic organiza- 
tions, and Caspar Weinberger, the 
former Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Secretary. 

Those asking for appeal say that 
the Court was mistaken in its deci- 
sion of Brown v. Cohen. The original 
case began in 1992. 

The case was brought by female 

and volleyball players when 
their team budgets were cut. The 
Court ruled that the decrease of fi- 
nancial support constituted sexual 
discrimination by violating Title IX. 
Title IX requires that colleges and 
universities have female athletics 
teams which proportionately reflect 
the number of women on campus, 


show that they are providing an ex- 


panding athletic programs for 
women, or demonstrate that they 
meet the “interests and abilities” of 
female students. 

Some administrators say they are 
worried that the Brown decision, if 
left standing, will force them to close 
men’sathletics programsor to spend 
money on female teams even if there 
is little interest in their teams. They 
think a reversal of the ruling will pre- 
vent such measures. — 


nouncement would sway dissenting 
commissioners James Quello and 
Rachelle Chong, and allow the inves- 
tigation to proceed. But Quello said 
he remained convinced that liquor 
advertising was a “legal and factual 
no-man’s land — one that only Con- 
gress can effectively cross. 

Congress, not the FCC, is the duly 
elected representative of the people.” 

Clinton said he hoped the indus- 
try would voluntarily agree to stay off 
the airwaves, but he added that if the 
agency finds liquor ads harmful to 
youngsters, “I think the FCC has 
grounds to act.” 

Pressed several times to explain 
why beer and wine ads were left out 
of the directive, Clinton said: “I think 
the liquor industry itself once thought 
that there was a distinction to be 
drawn, if for no other reason than 
alcohol content, between beer and 
wine and hard liquor, which is why 
they observed this distinction for 50 
years.” 

“| think they were right,” he 
added. 

He appeared to leave open the 
possibility of broadening the FCC 
study, saying that “if there is no dif- 
ference, if there are problems, the 
FCC can evaluate whatever evidence 
comes in.” 

But White House spokesman 
Mike McCurry later told reporters, 
“T’m not aware of anyone foreseeing 
anextstep that suggests that youlook 
at beer and wine. I think we’re just 
taking it one step at a time.” 

Cracking down on tobacco indus- 
try ads aimed at children proved a 
good issue for Clinton in his re-elec- 
tion campaign. 

Tuesday’s liquor announcement, 
which mostly reiterated past policy 
statements, was meant to reinvigo- 


rate a similarly good “pro-family” 
issue that Clinton first seized upon in 
aFather’s Dayradio address last year. 

But distillers were quick to cry 
hypocrisy Tuesday. Andsome groups 
denounced any distinction between 
hard liquor’s harm and the dangers 
of beer drinking. 

“Alcoholis basically alcohol,” said 
Karolyn Nunnallee, president-elect 
of Mothers Against Drunk Driving. 
“When beer is the No. 1 alcoholic 
beverage of choice among our youth, 
it just doesn’t make sense that these 
beer ads would not be targeted also.” 


Clinton, Netanyahu to meet 


BY BARRY SCHWEID 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — President 
Clinton, hoping Mideast peacemak- 
ing canrebound froma new round of 
violence, will meet here next week 
with Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu on a proposal for fast- 
track negotiations with the Palestin- 
ians. 

The one-day visit was announced 
Tuesday after Clinton called on Pal- 
estinian leader Yasser Arafat to de- 
clare “zero tolerance” for terrorism. 
Clinton said a serious effort to stop 
attacks on civilians was a condition 
for successful negotiations. 

In the West Bank today, a fire- 
bomb struck the front ofa bus carry- 
ing Israeli soldiers, causing it to over- 
turn and tumble down a slope near a 
Palestinian refugee camp, the Israeli 
army said. Thirteen people were hurt. 
The bus came to a stop just a few 
yards from the first homes of 
Jelazoun, a refugee camp about 12 
miles north of Jerusalem. 

“There has to be an attitude of 
zero tolerance, a determination to do 
all that can reasonably be done to 
maintain the peace, so that then ne- 
gotiated progress can be made,” 
Clinton said. “And that’s what the 
United States expects, and that’s what 
we will continue to press for.” 

His appeal was prompted by a 
failed bombing attempt Tuesday in 

Gaza that was denounced by the 
State Department. Recalling the bleak 
prospects for peace last fall after a 
spate of anti-Israel terrorism, spokes- 
man Nicholas Burns said an agree- 
ment nonetheless emerged on 
Hebron, the West Bank town Israel 





Chinese police raid 
Catholic priest’s home 


Associated Press 


BEIJING — Police ransacked the 
home of a priest of China’s under- 
ground Roman Catholic Church in 
Shanghai, seizing religious articles, 
cash and electronic equipment, a 
U.S.-based group said today. 

The raid occurred Saturday night 
and lasted into the early hours of 
Easter at the home of the Rev. Zen 
Caijun, the Cardinal Kung Founda- 
tion said in a statement. 

U.S. House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich visited Shanghai just after 
the alleged raid took place. He ar- 
rived Sunday and attended an Easter 
worship service at the Shanghai Com- 
munity Church, part of China’s offi- 
cially sanctioned non-denomina- 
tional Christian church. 

A Shanghai government spokes- 
man said he had not heard about a 
raid. 
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Private colleges raise 
prices, but not much 


Tuition increases at private col- 
leges are occurring at rates approxi- 
mating 4 to 5 percent per year. The 
rate hikes are the lowest of the past 
decade but still exceed inflation. 

College officials say that the tu- 
ition increases are necessary, but that 
they attempt to make them moder- 
ate. 

The rising cost of college comes 
from a rising demand for financial 
aid, according to Arthur J. Rothkopf, 
president of Lafayette College. 

By keeping costs down, though, 
colleges are able to keep the price 
increases reasonable and to offer in- 
creased financial aid opportunities, 
he says. 


IBMers hit the beach 


Students spending their spring 
break in Daytona Beach, Florida are 
encountering [BMersby the sea. Rep- 
resentatives from International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, in an 
effort to recruit new college gradu- 
ates, are targeting vacationing stu- 
dents, 

Giving out pens and key chains, 
recruiters seek recent and spring 
graduates to apply for available posi- 
tions in engineering, marketing, fi- 
nance, and computer science and 
other departments. 

Underclassmenare encouraged to 
apply for internships; 4,000 are avail- 
able, 


Hopkins Children’s 
Center protects kids 


Parents can protect their children 
more easily with the help of the Johns 
Hopkins Children’s Center. The cen- 
ter sells safety devices such as smoke 
detectors, cabinet locks, and electri- 
cal outlet covers at cost. Health staff 
are on hand to answer parents’ ques- 
tions and to teach them how to use 
the safety devices properly. 

The safety center, located on 600 
N. Wolfe St., is open to the public 
Monday through Friday from 10a.m. 
to 3 p.m. It was established as the 
result of a study which found that 
almost 4,000 children under five die 
each year from injuries in the home. 


Towson U. accesses 


Internet via cable 


A $2.2 million deal with Comcast 
Cablevision of Maryland will enable 


Towson State setts toa 
Vai gr ci 
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In a similar ransacking March 4, 
police took Bibles, rosaries and other 
religious articles and $2,400 in cash 
from the leader of Shanghai’s under- 
ground Catholic church, Bishop Jo- 
seph Fan Zhongliang, the group said. 

Bishop Fan, 79, spent more than 
20 years in prison for refusing to join 
China’s official church. 

The Cardinal Kung Foundation, a 
Stamford, Conn.-based group, said 
the raids were part of China’s efforts 
to eradicate the underground church. 

It was impossible for Roman 
Catholics to celebrate Easter Mass in 
most parts of China this year due to 
government suppression, it said. 

After seizing power in 1949, 
China’s Communists made Chris- 
tians join government-sponsored 
Catholic or Protestant churches. For 
Catholics, this meant severing ties 
with their worldwide church and re- 
nouncing loyalty to the pope. 


Internet almost instantaneously by 
May of this year, according to offi- 
cials. | 

Using the same cable which brings 
television channels, students will be 
able to take advantage of high-speed 
Internet access. Towson State is the 
first university in Maryland, and 
among the first in the country, to 
make such technology available to 
students in their dorms. 

The increased cost of direct-cable 
service with be absorbed by students. 
Those who choose not to use the ser- 
vices will still be charged. 

Entertainment, news, and other 
services will be included on 
Comcast@Towson State University. 


AT&T donation trains 
teachers for Internet 


AT&T has donated $275,000 to 
Coppin State College in West Balti- 
more for the purpose of educating 
teachers about the Internet. _ 

The moneywill fund the Technol- 
ogy Center for Education, which will 
include 13 computers. 








has turned over in large part to the 
Palestinian Authority. 

“We certainly are not in a posi- 
tion or inclined to give up,” he said. 

Clinton, while meeting Tuesday 
with Jordan’s King Hussein, said, “I 
don’t believe there is an excuse for 
terrorism in any case. I believe ter- 
rorism is always wrong.” 

Netanyahuislooking for Clinton’s 
backingas he tries to persuade Arafat 
to agree to an accelerated schedule 
for resolving disputes over Jerusa- 
lem, Palestinian statehood aspira- 
tions, refugees and other touchy is- 
sues within six to nine months. 

Netanyahu also has proposed a 
summit meeting with Arafat, but 

White House spokesman Mike 
McCurry said, “I haven’t seen a dis- 
cussion related toa hypothetical sum- 
mit emerge.” 

Clinton said he would send Secre- 
tary of State Madeleine Albright ona 
diplomatic mission to the Middle East 
“at the right time,” but otherwise gave 
nohint of the strategy he would adopt 
to put negotiations back on track. 

“I certainly want her to go,” the 
president said in an exchange with 
reporters in the Oval Office. “I want 
her to be a part of a clear strategy 
designed to produce progress.” 

Albright scheduled a meeting at 
the State Department today with 
Hussein before going to Baltimore to 
make the ceremonial 

first pitch at the Orioles’ opening 
game with the Kansas City Royals. 

Netanyahu, meanwhile, plans to 
meet Clinton next Monday. Israeli 
Embassy spokesman Gadi Baltiansky 
said Netanyahu would see Clinton 
during a one-day visit to Washing- 
ton to speak to the pro-Israel lobby, 
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American Israel Public Affairs Com. 
mittee. 

Clinton consulted with U.S. me. 
diator Dennis Ross Monday as vio. 
lence appeared to be subsiding, But 
Tuesday, two bombs exploded near 
Jewish settlements in Gaza, killin 
two Palestinian suicide attackers and 
wounding several other Arabs, Pal. 
estinian police said. 

Israel radio said the bombers ap- 
parently had timed the attacks to the 
travel schedule of buses carrying Jew. 
ish schoolchildren. ; 

Last week, as Ross was sent to sée 
Arafat in Moroccoand Netanyahu in 
Jerusalem, Albrightand otheradmin. 
istration officials insisted that Arafat 
flash an unmistakable “red light” to 
terrorists. 

A suicide bomber attacked a cafe 
in Tel Avivon March 21, killing three 
women and injuring dozens of other 
patrons. The attack and demonstra- 
tions by rock-hurling Palestinians on 
the West Bank followed an Israelj 
Cabinet decision to begin construct- 
ing housing units for 6,500 Jews in 
east Jerusalem. 

Arafatis determined to establish 
Palestinian state with its capital there, 
while Netanyahu insists that all of 
Jerusalem will be Israel’s eternal capi- 
tal. 

Clinton said Arafat had taken 
some steps he found encouraging. 

“But,” the president said, “unam- 
biguously, a precondition of going 
forward isa commitment to zero tol- 
erance for terrorism, for making the 
best effort.” 

McCurry said Arafat had reaf- 
firmed his abhorrence of terrorism, 
but, he said, “there’s more that cer- 
tainly the chairman could do....” 
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NEWS 


Area crime report, 3/21-27 


March 21 


*8:17 a.m. — 300 Blk E. 22nd St. 
Unknown person broke the front 
~ passenger side window and removed 
property from a 1995 Ford. 

*12:45. pim!’*»— 2800 Blk 
Greenmount Ave. Suspect entered 
tgtore removed merchandise from 
tdisplay and tried to leave without 
Spaying. Value: $8.25. 

Di 3:03 p.m. — 3400 Blk Hickory 
-‘Ave. Unknown person unscrewed the 
blots from the lights on a 1996 Ply- 
-mouth. ; 
9 *4:01 p.m. — 3300 BIk N. Calvert 
$t. Unknowniqierson removed 
complainant’s beige leather purse 
9from the classroom at above loca- 
rition. 

*7:20 p.m. —500 Blk 42nd St. 93 
tDodge Caravan, taken from above 
obocation. No anti-theft device. 


st March 22 

OE 

19 *12:01a.m.— 2900 BIKN. Charles 
-$t. Persons unknown forced open 
mrear door to building and entered 
tisame. 

-i 4 *6:00 a.m. — 2600 Blk N. Charles 
u$t. Person(s) unknown unlawfully 
removed the complainant’s newspa- 
sper display case and papers valued at 
$165.00. 

Yo '*11:20 am. — 3300 Blk 
-<Greenmount Ave. Unknown suspect 
approached victim, struck him sev- 
neral times and went through his pock- 
ets, then fled. No property taken. 

-© +5’ p.m. — 400 Blk E. Lorraine 
Ave, Unknown suspect and victim 
-lwere arguing and suspect stabbed 
victim in chest. Victim was taken to 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. Condition 
“stable. 

ft 


March 23 


wee *12:15.a.m.— 3900 Blk Falls Rd. 2 
suspects arrested after removing gas 
from a parked vehicle. Loss of $3.90. 
2 adults arrested. 

*3:58 a.m. — 2500 Blk N. Howard 
St. Unknown person removed 4-trim 
rings/center caps and antenna from 
a 95 Volkswagon. 

*10:30 am. — 3000 Blk 
Greenmount Ave. Person(s) un- 
known, broke the rear driver’s side 
door of the victim’s vehicle, entered 
aia took 235mm camera valued at 
$5004.39 deol 

“11:23 a.m. —2600 Blk Maryland 
Ave. Unknown person broke the 
front passenger side vent windowand 
removed assorted personal property. 
Loss of $1,030. 

°5:25 p.m. — 3300 BIKN. Calvert 
St. Known suspect arrested after en- 
tering unsecured lab room and re- 
moved Sony radio. Value of items 
lost:.$100. 

*7 p.m. — 4200 Blk Wickford Rd. 
Unknown suspect forced lock 
47:25 p.m. — 3600 Bik 
Greenmount Ave. Unknown suspect 
broke window of 1996 Nissan, AZM- 
093, and took 1 pair Nike ACA hik- 
ing boots. 

°9:45 p.m. — 3200 BIKN. Calvert 
St. Unknown suspect removed 1995 
Chevy PA tags XYJ221. 

*11:00 p.m. — 400 Blk Merryman 
Unknown suspect broke window, 
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entered store and removed $100.00 
U.S. currency from the cash register 


and fled. 
March 24 


*1:35 a.m. — Unit Blk E. 33rd St. 
Suspect was arrested after conceal 
ing 48 packs of Bubblicious bubble 
gum and attempting to leave without 
paying. 

*9:30 a.m. — Unknown suspect 
forced front door and removed un- 
determined property and fled. Loss 
of unknown value. 

*10 a.m. — 2800 Blk Barclay St. 
Unknown suspect broke off victim’s 
vehicle, entered and removed as- 
sorted tools. Loss of $845. 

*12:10 p.m. — 2800 Blk 
Greenmount Ave. Known suspect 
arrested after removing food items 
from display. Value of $50. 

*7:30 p.m. — 3200 Blk Guilford 
Ave. Person(s) unknown forced open 
the kitchen window of the victim’s 
home, entered and took assorted ap- 
pliances valued at $610. 

11:45 p.m.— Unit Blk E. 33rd St. 
Suspect was arrested after he entered 
the complainant’s business and shop- 
lifted candy, value $5.00. Arrests: 2 
adults. 


March 25 


*2:25 a.m. — 200 Blk E. 25th St. 
Victim approached by two unknown 
suspects one armed with unknown 
type of handgun. taken necklace, 
ring, pager, cash. Total: $567.00. 

*11:32 a.m. — 2700 Blk Unknown 
suspect person removed the cell 
phone from a 96 Honda by unknown 
means. 

+1 p.m. — 3600 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Known suspect entered unse- 
cured dwellingand removedassorted 
clothing he dwelling. Loss of un- 
known value. 

3:00 p.m. — 20 Blk E. 25th St. 
Unknown suspect forced window, 
entered and removed refrigerator, 
rug and trash can. Totalloss of goods: 
$140. 

*4:15 p.m.— 200 Blk E. 27th St. 
Known suspectwas arrested after re- 
moving potato chips and Tasty Cake 
from display in store. Value of loss; 
$1.50. 

-4:30 p.m.+2°3200'Blk Old York 
Rd. Unknown suspect broke window 
of 88 Dodge, Md license 46313M, 
entered and removed leather coat. 
Loss of $100.00. 

*7 p.m. — 400 Blk Calvin Ave. 
Unknown suspect removed an unse- 
cured window pane to a rear door. 
Entered, took 2 VCR/TV’s. 

+11 p.m. — 2800 Blk Guilford Ave. 
1996 Dodge taken from above loca- 
tion in unknown manner. No anti- 
theft device. 


March 26 


*12:01 a.m. — 2600 Blk Sisson St. 
Person(s) unknown unlawfully re- 
moved the complainant’s 97 Dodge 
from the parking lot at 2600 Sisson 
St. 

12:35 am. — 400 W. 28th St. 
Victim approached by four unknown 
suspects armed with 44 caliber hand- 
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gun. Inared Hyundai tags unknown 
taken clothing and pager, value: $219. 

*1:30 a.m. — 2800 Blk Hunting- 
ton Ave. Suspect unknown entered 
through complainant’s vehicle bro- 
ken vent windowand removed prop- 
erty value of $150. 

*7:00 a.m.—200 E. 31st St. Sus- 
pect broke into 96 Saturn and took 
Sony CD player, CD’s, Motorola car 
phone. Total value of items stolen: 
$724. 

Sass a.m. — 200 Blk E. Univer- 

Parkway. Suspect entered 
victim’s vehicle and sez arched through 
bags. No property taken. 

*11:14a.m. — 3400 Blk Old York 
Rd. Unknown person entered via 
right side front windowand removed 
various property from a 1986 Ford 
parked at above location. 

*11:45 a.m. — 3200 Blk Avon Ave. 
Unknown person took victim’s 1990 
Plymouth, MD tag PCE927. No anti- 
theft device used. 

1:59 p.m. — 3500 Blk Ellerslie 
Ave. Unknown person damaged the 
driver side rear window and removed 
property from a 1988 Volkswagon. 

*2:01 p.m. — 1000 Blk W. 36 St. 
Unknown person removed the cell 
phone from a 92 Isuzu. 

*8:30 p.m. — 700 Blk Melville Ave. 
Suspect opened window, entered and 
took property, watch, beeper. Value 
$80. 

*9:23 p.m. — 3400 Blk North 
Charles St. Unknown person re- 
moved the cell phone from a class- 
room at above location. 

10:05 p.m. — 400 Blk E. 33rd St. 
Unknown suspects approached vic- 
tim and demanded purse by pulling 
onsameandstriking victim in mouth. 
Value $40. 

10:00 p.m. — 4300 Blk Roland 
Ave. Known suspects broke into vic- 
tims home through front door and 
took Magnavox VCR, Color TV, 
leather wallet. Total value of items 
lost: $510. 

10:45 p.m. 4300 Blk Roland Ave. 
Two known suspects entered base- 
ment apartment through unlocked 
front door and removed TV, VCR, 
and wallet. $522 

*11:19 p.m. — 3100 Blk Guilford 
St. Suspect ran up to victim pointing 
a gun, victim dropped her bag, sus- 


sity 


‘ pect picked bag up and fled. Purple 


purse contains g ID was valued at 


R3008 
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*7:20 a.m. — 400 Blk E. Lorraine 
Ave. Unknown person broke win- 
dow, entered and took property, TV, 
TV/VCR, another TV. Value ofitem: 
$1,400. 

*9:00 a.m. — 300 BIk E 31 St. Un- 
known person forced in back door, 
entered and took property from 
dwelling, computer, cabinet, drill, 
clothing. $780. 

-12:00 p.m. — 3500 Blk 
Greenmount Ave. Unknown person 
broke window to dwelling, entered 


“and took property, camera, VCR. 


Value $525. 

*1:30 p.m. — 2600 Blk Miles Ave. 
Unknown person took 
complainant’s daughter’s bicycle 
from in front of residence. Value of 
goods lost:$50. 
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Interested students speak with a recruiter in the Glass Pavilion about potential summer jobs and internships. 


Internship Fair draws employers 


BY JULIE CILIA 
News-Letter Staff 


The first Homewood Summer Job 
and Internship Fair broughta healthy 
turnout from interested students, 
according to Jane Nini, Assistant Di- 
rector of Career Services. 

The fair, held on March 7 in the 
Glass Pavilion, brought employers 
to campus in order to recruit poten- 
tial interns and employees. Over 450 
students attended the event. “I was 
really pleased for a first time event,” 
Nini said. 

Local companies sent their repre- 
sentatives to campus to release infor- 
mation about the jobs and interships 
available. Organizations such as the 
Baltimore City Council, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, Bell Atlantic/Nynex 
Mobile, the United States Navy, and 
Walters Art Gallery advertised sum- 
mer jobs, internships, and full-time 
jobs. 

While the majority of businesses 
present were recruiting engineering 
majors, opportunities were available 
for all majors. 

Career Planning and Develop; 


Sia Lhe 


ment, which sponsored the event in 
conjunction with other Hopkins or- 
ganizations, plans to hold the fair 
annually. Nini hopes that the univer- 
sity will be able to attract a greater 
number of companies, including 
those not from the Baltimore/Wash- 
ington D.C. area, to campus in the 
future. “We drew heavily from this 
region because you don’t want to in- 
vite companies from a whole other 
region until you’ve built up a track 
record,” she said. 

The businesses attending the fair 
tended to have some connection with 
Hopkins already. The university re- 
quested the attendance of organiza- 
tions in the Hopkins database. “We 
really pulled heavily from our 
alumni,” Nini said. She hopes to be 
able to broaden the base now that the 
first fair has been completed success- 
fully. 

Some employers from within the 
local region did manage to interest 
students in their organizations as a 
result of the fair. “We’re here be- 
cause we're trying to find student 
help,” said Martha J; Rudzi, a repre- 
sentative from the League of ‘Ameri- 


EE eer | 


can Bicyclists. Hopkins is the first 
campus Rudzi has visited for pur- 
poses of student recruiting. 

Employers felt the venture was 
worthwhile, according to Nini. “Our 
employers were very pleased with the 
caliber of our students,” she said. 

Surveys were distributed to stu- 
dents who attended the fair in order 
to give the sponsoring departments 
feedback about potential changes for 
next year’s event. 

The survey asked basic informa- 
tion such as class and major but also 
included questions on the variety of 
jobs available, the time allotted, and 
suggestions. 

Students interested in internships 
and jobs may take advantage of other 
resources at Hopkins as well. The 
Career Resource Library includes 
information in printand online about 
occupations, internshps, and other 
relevant information. Students may 
also make appointments to speak 
with advisors about their resumesand 
career choices. 

More information’is available on 


the Internet at ee Lois, hu. edu/ 
a! 


~careers.jobs:html: ‘ Iqionn 
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What’s new this summer? 


More Engineering! 


Term I: June 2 - July 3 


520.213 
600.101 
600.109 
600.333 


600.121 


Circuits 
Computer Literacy 


Java Programming 


Introduction to Programming in C 


Computer System Fundamentals 


Term II: July 7 - August 8 


520.214 
600.109 
600.226 


600.113 
600.344 


600.118 


Data Structures 


Signals and Systems 
Introduction to Programming inC 


Exploring the Internet 
Computer Networking Fundamentals 


Intermediate Programming in C++ 


Want more information? 
Visit our Web Site: http://www. jhu.edu/ ~ sumprog 
call she Neg or stop by 230 Mergenthaler Hall 


JOHN 
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Beach policy dominates meeting 


BY JULIET RISNER 
News-Letter Staff 


The New Southerner’s club and 
Beach policy topped the full list of 
Student Council concerns at the 
meeting on Wednesday, April 2, 
1997. First on the agenda, though, 
was the approval of the COLA nomi- 
nees for CultureFest 97. VPA Priya 
Sambandan announced the two 
nominees, juniors Evelyn Amoako 
and Anita Bandoji. Amoako is the 
Vice President of the Hopkins chap- 
ter of the NAACP, and Bandoji is the 
Spring Fair Food Committee Chair- 
man and also actively involved in 
Council’s Homewood Student Af- 
fairs Committee. Both nominees re- 
ceived unanimous approval by 
Council. 

Next on the agenda, a proposal 
from the Ethics Committee asking 
for over four hundred dollars to host 
its annual Open Forum, met with 
concern due to the fact that Council’s 
Contingency Fund is completely 
bankrupt. 

“We are formally asking for 
money,” said Chairman of the Ethics 
Committee Adam Rubin, “and if we 
don’t get money, we would like 
{Council’s] endorsement of the 
event.” The Open Forum, which is 
scheduled for April 16 at 6 p.m. in 
Arellano Theater, is a catered event 
with a speaker, who usually discusses 
“a relevant topic concerning the Hop- 
kins community.” According to 
Rubin, this year’s speaker is tenta- 
tively Dr. Principe. 

Last year’s Forum, which turned 
out only thirty people, was funded by 
the deans. According to Rubin, after 
granting the money last year, the 
deans warned that they would not be 
able to fund the event in 1997, and 
that the Ethics Committee should 
seek money from student groups. But 
due to its status as a Student Council 
Committee, the Ethics Committee’s 
funding request does not fall under 
the jurisdiction of the SAC. 

“We have to say no, because we 
have no money,” said Executive 
President Charles Yang, “but we have 
to go through the motions anyway— 
just so they can go back to the deans 
and say they couldn’t get funding.” 

“Can’t we just give money out of 
the Speakers’ Fund?” asked Class of 
1997 Representative Jodi Jonez...... 

According to Executive Treasurer 











$35 per book 
cash or check only, please a 
due to our limited supply, books will be sold on a first come, first serve basis 


Stephen Haynes, who reported the 
two Speakers’ Funds as having acom- 
bined total of between four hundred 
and one thousand dollars, the funds 
are only for the expenses incurred 
from a speaker. In the case of the 
Open Forum, the speaker costs no 
money, and the only expenses are for 
food and advertising, which are not 
covered by the Speakers’ Funds. 

Several Council members sug- 
gested transferring money from the 
Speakers’ Funds to the Contingency 
Fund in order to give it to the Ethics 
Committee. 

“T don’t think we should let a syn- 
tax discrepancy keep us from fund- 
ing this,” said VPIR Shar Tavakoli. 
Class of 1997 Secretary/Treasurer Ed 
Auyang mentioned that, at the end of 
last year, the remaining money in the 
Speakers’ Fund was transferred to 
the Contingency Fund. 

Concerning such a transfer, 
Haynes said: “I would advise against 
it. The Speakers’ Fund is meant for 
speakers. I would refrain from trans- 
ferring the money.” 

A motion proposed by Executive 
Secretary Valerie Marchi to transfer 
half of what the Ethics Committee 
needs, two hundred and forty dol- 
lars, from the Speakers’ Funds into 
the Contingency Fund passed. A sec- 
ond motion to grant the Ethics Com- 
mittee two hundred and forty dol- 
lars, inhopes thatthe deans will match 
the amount, passed. 

The next item on the agenda, 
brought forth by Class of 1998 Rep- 
resentative Duncan Belser, Matt 
Chastain, and Billy Key, Jr., was the 
approval of the Hopkins Integrated 
Club for Southerners. Belser ex- 
plained that the Club “is established 
for the sole purpose of promoting 
participation in and awareness of the 
interests and activities which are 
characteristic of the culture of the 
New American South.” The Club 
will host events pertaining to South- 
ernculture andhistory, suchas hunt- 
ing, skeet shooting, and line-danc- 
ing events, as well as trips to museums 
and Civil War memorial sights. 

‘This constitution is dramatically 
different from the standard SAC con- 
stitutions,” remarked Belser. “We've 
madea club with anon-central struc- 
ture, so it can do what we want it to 
do.” Belser pointed out the role of 


..the vice president.as one.difference 


from a typical constitution. The.vice 


president of the Southerners’ Club 
must assume the responsibilities of 
the president in his or her absence, 
and is also an automatic member of 
any organizational committee 
formed. 

Since the termination of non-ac- 
tive clubs has been an issue of inter- 
est lately for Council, Belser went on 
to mention that the club so far has 
thirty-four interested potential mem- 
bersand that approximately fifty per- 
cent of the executive board are sopho- 
mores, meaning that the club will 
carry on after this year. 

“The accountability of the offic- 
ers [as outlined in the constitution] 
andthe centralized structure will al- 
low the organization to go where it 
wants in the future,” said Belser. He 
added that the only funding required 
might be used for transportation to 
museums or subsidies for museum 
admissions. All other aspects of the 
club “are not gonna costyoua thing,” 
said Belser. 

After a motion was presented to 
approve the constitution, the two visi- 
tors, Chastain and Key, were asked 
to leave the room while the Council 
debated, and a small disagreement 
broke out concerning whether Belser 
shouldalsoleavethe room. Although 
Council does not usually ask its own 
members to leave during debate, sev- 
eral members expressed their desire 
to have Belser leave the room. 

“We can’t, technically, boot any- 
one out of the room,” said Class of 
1998 President Matt Schernecke. 

The tiff ended quickly after Yang 
asked that Belser stay after Tavakoli 
had asked him to leave. 

Class of 1999 President Damien 
Newton, pointing out that SAC cul- 
tural groups usually represent people 
from very specific geographic areas, 
usually outside of the United States, 
said: “I’m just worried about setting 
up different American cultures as 
SAC cultural groups. I can see this 
spiraling out of control; someone 
might say, ‘Why isn’t there a North- 
erners’ Club? Id rather see one, in- 
tegrated group that has concentra- 
tions in Southern culture.” 

“T thought this club would be di- 
visive, originally, said Class of 2000 
President Zack Pack, “but the way 
Duncan wrote it, I don’t think it will 
be divisive. I don’t think Southern 


Culture is.a touchy. issue.to a lot of | 


people.” 





Student Council Attendance, April 2, 1997 


Executive Officers 
President Charles Yang 366-5657 
VP Institutional Relations Shar Tavakoli 516-3691 
VP Administration Priya Sambandan 243-4251 
Secretary Valerie Marchi 467-7541 
Treasurer Stephen Haynes 366-9277 
Class of 1997 
President Karen-Faye Newman 243-6141 
Vice President Chris Atencio 467-4968 
Secretary/ Treasurer Ed Auyang 889-3974 
Representative Jodi Jones 516-5003 
Representative Camille Chung 467-5922 
Representative Nabeel “No Boxers” Azar 366-8974 
Class of 1998 
President Matthew E, Schernecke 467-7828 
Vice President Jim Kim 243-5391 
Secretary/ Treasurer Parag Parekh 662-0875 
Representative Duncan Belser 889-6453 
Representative Chika Hayashi 467-5375 
Representative Robert Mittendorff 467-8940 
Class of 1999 
President Damien Newton 516-3672 
Vice President Ed Hosono 516-3677 
Secretary/ Treasurer Sonal Agarwal 516-3176 
Representative Amy Mason 516-3176 
Representative Neha Arora 516-3554 
Representative Teddy Chao 516-3750 
Class of 2000 
President Zack Pack 516-5735 
Vice President Omar Nour 516-5609 
Secretary/Treasurer Karen Shahar 516-5904 
Representative Susan Kim 516-5726 
Representative Feras Mousilli 516-5686 
Representative Daniel Shapero 516-5731 


dents Union many years ago, then 
wewouldn’thave any cultural groups 
oncampus. If people are going to get 
involved and do something on cam- 

Class of 2000 Representative Dan 
Shapero agreed, “Groupslike this can 
introduce people to cultures.” 

A few Council members expressed 
concern that an SAC group devoted 
to Southern culture might eventually 
offend some people, especially con- 
sidering the history of the South. 

“It is not our place to decide 
whether a club has a potential to do 
something wrong. I don’t think this 
club will have a problem with inflam- 
matory ideas. You can bring up [this 
issue] about any country we went to 
war with,” said Class of 1998 Repre- 
sentative Robert Mittendorff. 

“Do we want to open a sluice gate? 
If there’s nothing wrong with what 
they’re going to do, then why don’t 
we open the sluice gates? If we had 
decided no to the Vietnamese Stu- 


Did your parents order you one? Maybe-come find out. 
Did you order one? You should have...It's still not too late! 
Do you want one? YES 
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pus, then there’s no problem,” said 
Schernecke. 

Council approved the Hopkins 
Integrated Club for Southerners. 

The next items on the new busi- 
ness agenda were two amendments 
to the SAC constitution proposed by 
Special Interest Liason Brian 
Weinthal. 

“There are seven elected catego- 
ries in the SAC. Two— Culture and 
Special Interest— have become too 
large and unmanageable. My intent 
is to divide them more equally,” ex- 
plained Weinthal. 

The first proposal would split the 
existing Special Interest category into 
two separate, smaller categories: Spe- 
cial Interestand Political Action, each 
with its own liason. Both liaisons 
would be active, voting members of 
the SAC. The second proposal would 
create a non-voting, assistant liason 
for the Culture category, since it 
might be difficult to keep two sepa- 
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Questions? Call the office at 516-7790 or leave a message in our box outside of the SAC Office 
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rate Culture categories fair and equal. 

When asked whether the existing 
structure of the Cultural category re- 
ally is too much work to handle, Cul- 
tural Liaison and Class of 1997 Rep- 
resentative Camille Chung 
responded: “Yes. It is that hard to 
run all those groups. It is not for 
someone without a low course load. 
Right now, there are twenty-four 
groups, which takes up a ridiculous 
number of hours each week.” 

Both amendments passed unani- 
mously. 

The final item of new business 
before Council was a proposal to dis- 
band Caveat Lector, an inactive stu- 
dent publication group. 

“Tt has an officer’s list; there are 
two people left in the club. The lead- 
ers were trying to resuscitate the 
group, but they say that it’s dead,” 


_ saidSACRepresentative Rob Parker. 


Continued on Page A5 
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Education loan defaults decrease | Students protest in virtual sit-in { 


Tough enforcement 
by Congress and 
schools saves 
taxpayers money 


National Student News Service 


The national studentloan rate has 
dipped to its lowest point ever. At 
10.7 percent, the new rate is less than 
half the 22.4 percent level of just four 
years ago. 

United States Secretary of Educa- 
tion Richard Riley attributed the de- 
cline to a combination of account- 
ability efforts by the Education 
Department, tough enforcement 
sanctions authorized by Congress, 
and strong efforts by the schools 
themselves. 

“Since coming to the department, 
one of my top priorities has been 





ms 


Council approv 


turning around the nation’s serious 
default problem,” said Riley. 

“We have used every tool avail- 
able to slash the default rate and save 
taxpayers hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and these efforts will con- 
tinue,” he added. 

The new national default rate is 
for fiscal year 1994 (the most current 
data available) and represents a snap- 
shot in time of borrowers scheduled 
to begin theirloan payments in 1994, 
and who defaulted in either that year 
or the following year. 

The national rates are published 
with the release of Federal Family 
Education Loan (FFEL) default rates 
of some 8,000 colleges, universities, 
and trade schools that regularly par- 
ticipate in the federal student loan 
programs, 

A significant rise in collections in 
the last few years has substantially 
reduced the net cost of defaults, which 
is the amount paid out by the United 
States Treasury to cover defaulted 
studentloans minus the total amount 
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Council members debate the merits of a new student organization. 


Continued from A4 

In response to comment that Ca- 
veat Lector is several thousand dol- 
lars in debt, Parker responded, “I’m 
sure they are not so negative, since 
they haven’t published but did get a 
budget. Their constitution says they 
must publish‘once a semester, so they 
are.in violation of their-constitution- 
from last semester.” 

Council voted unanimously for 
its termination. 

Next, Schernecke began to de- 
scribe the recent developments in the 
Beach policy discussions between 
students, Dean Boswell, the Security 
Office, and other campus offices. 

“In the past three months, there 
has been a committee dealing with 
drinking and violence on the Beach. 
Not much came out of it for a long 
time; there’s been a lot of delibera- 
tion. Within the last four days, a for- 
mal draft was written up by Dean 
Boswell and her staff. On Monday, 
the draft was released, but it has been 
moved to be amended again due to 
security issues— the draft is mean- 
ingless. The substance of it was: We, 
as students, are in the position where 
the University cannot allow under- 
age drinking, so there is no alcohol 
on the Beach— period— because it’s 
private property. This is the one un- 
wavering point that the University is 
bound not to change: alcohol is 
banned. 

“Perhaps [it was suggested] that 
people of age could drink, but the 
administration’s point of view rests 
in the liability issue. Security en- 
forces the policy, but don’t have the 
manpower, the resources to do it. 
[The Security Office planned to have 
three officers there, confiscating. It 
has been mandated that Security will 
take all alcohol away— it’s going to 
happen gradually— by next year. 
They will start right now taking away 
cases. 

- “If we want to save the Beach asa 
gathering place, we have to have dis- 
cretion and be careful to keep the 
Beach open altogether. Their pro- 
posed curfew is gone. Now, there isa 
fifty dollar fine [for possession of al- 
cohol], and more disciplinary action 
will be taken if the offense is re- 
peated.” ; 

At this point, Parker mentioned 
that the security guards patrolling 
the Beach will get assaulted when the 

to enforce these policies. 

“ “You're right, they will. They're 
thinking of hiring outside guards, 
This policy is ridiculous!” said 
Schernecke. ia ae 

“I thought this was an issue of 

keeping people safe, but they've 
changed it to a dry Beach. We got it 


to alcohol or any open bottle con- | 


tainer can be confiscated and no 
bottles on the Beach, and we were 


pretty happy with that,” said Shapero. 


“Now they’re pretty much starting 


; things from scratch.” 
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The proposed new Beach meeting 
is tentatively scheduled for Wednes- 
day, April 16. 

“The point remains,” said 
Schernecke. “You all have to go!” 

“We need: three hundred to four 
hundred people there, This is. the 
most important thing we've had. to 

decide-on all year. J haven’t seen 
anything that affects us as much as 
this issue,” said Shapero. 

“No matter how much the stu- 
dents [complain], it’s become a li- 
ability issue,” interjected Parker. 

“We all know the bottom line,” 
responded Schernecke. “They don’t 
really care much about morality here. 





: love your baby \% 
/and yourself by giving it life, hope, and 
joy. We area childless couple longing to | 
1 become loving parents through private | 
\ adoption. Together we can turn each 
other's sorrow into joy,and share / 


collected by the Education Depart- 
ment, the treasury, and guaranty 
agencies. 

Riley said the department and the 
guaranty agencies have taken an ag- 
gressive approach to the collection 
of defaulted student loans by em- 
ploying a wide range of collection 
tools. 

Inaddition, since March 1996, the 
Education Department has resolved 
in a backlog of 1,476 appeals of co- 
hort default rates filed by 525 schools 
between the fiscal years 1989 and 
1993. 

As a result, 144 school are no 
longer eligible for the federal student 
loan programs (FFEL and the federal 
direct loan program). 

Untilappealsare resolved, schools 
continue their eligibility in the loan 
programs. 

“By clearing up the backlog,” said 
Riley, “we were finally able to elimi- 
nate schools with the highest default 
rates, thus helping to lower the over- 
all default rate in the future.” 





es Southern club 


They don’t care that students are go- 
ing to go off campus to drink now. 
It’s a firm thing, there’s no weaseling 
around it. I wanted an admission of 
guilt on their part for allowing [the 
drinking] to happen. It started sev- 
eral years ago, with a bunch of se- 
niors, and [the administration] 
turned a blind eye to it. Students 
were just doing what was allowed.” 

A Council Executive meeting will 
be held in Merryman at 6:30 p.m. on 
Sunday to discuss Beach policy. 

In other Student Council news, 
Newton is researching a suspected 
case of meningitis on campus over 
Spring Break that has not been pub- 
licized. Also the Board of Elections 
Representative Josh Taylor an- 
nounced that all students will be able 
to vote with the class in which they 
matriculated, rather than the class to 
which their credit total corresponds. 

The Class of 1997 will hold its At- 
lantic City trip this Saturday, and the 
Senior Formal willbe on Friday, April 
25. Senior week starts on Sunday, 
May 18, and continues through May 
21. 

The Class of 1998 will have an 
event at Waterstreet with the seniors 
on April 19. — ¢ 


The-Class of 1999 has-several-- 


events planned for this week in con- 
junction with the Caribbean Culture 
Society, including a barbecue. The 
RAB is sponsoring a Suitcase Raffle 
on April 24, and the Class of 2000 will 
be selling drinks at Spring Fair, will 
have a barbecue on April 18 and a 


tye-dye day on April 26. 
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"By now, the vibrancy and accomplished dancing of the Alvin Ailey Repertory Ensemble 
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Canadian college students criticize tuition hikes in cyberspace 


BY PETE BRIEGER 
National Student News Service 


A group of students at the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario have broken 
new ground by creating a cyberspace 
sit-in to protest against rising tuition 
fees. 

Dave Tompkins, president of the 
Western’s student council, has de- 
veloped a web page on the Internet 
that allows students to engage in a 
‘virtual sit-in.’ 

Would-be protesters can join the 
‘sit-in’ by clicking on one ofan array 
ofhappy faces that appear on-screen. 
By completing this simple action, the 
student’s name is added to the list of 
protesters ‘occupying’ the 
president’s office and an e-mail is 
sent to UWO president Paul Daven- 
port. 

The e-mail includes the student’s 
identity. demands and any additional 
comments they wish to convey to the 
university's president. 

As of March 11, there were 835 
students ‘occupying’ Davenport’s 
office. 

Tomplins says he sees the virtual 
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sit-in as a compromise, integrating 
the diplomacy of a non-confronta- 
tional stance with the recognition of 
a need for protest. 

“Western is not what it was five to 
10 years ago, but it is still a very con- 
servative university. I’m not sure my 
council would have endorsed a physi- 
cal sit-in,” said Tompkins. 

Western’s conservative approach, 
however, is not a condemnation of 
the physical tactics used by other stu- 
dent protesters, says Andrew Hui, 
president of the graduate students 


council. 
RPS Sb MALS RE AEP ERE 


Tomplins says he sees 
the virtual sit-in as a 


compromise. 





The sit-ins staged by students at 
the University of Toronto, York, 
Guelph, Carleton, McMaster and 
mostrecently Laurentian were to pro- 
test the decision by several universi- 
ties to implement a 10 percent dis- 


cretionary tuition fee increase, per- 
mitted by Ontario’s minister of edu- P 
cation John Snobelen. 5 

While Western’s use of the @ 
Internet as a medium of protest is a" 
new concept, it is not the only stu- 
dent occupation to rely on the ben- ”” 
efit of modern technology to its mes- *" 
sage across.Students from the“ 
Unviersity of Guelph, who occupied 1 
several offices including the univer-. * 
sity president's, developed a Web 
page to advertise their sit-in. 3 

“It gave students a play-by-play’ 
ofthe protest andlet them know what 4 
they could do to support it,’ said ? 
Lance Morgan of Guelph’s student” 
council. 4 

“Western’s approach seems kind 7 
of lazy, kind of convenient, and [al-_ 
lows a student to say] ‘Well, Ihave a 
few free minutes, so I can just protest” 
over the Internet,” said Morgan. 

Davenport’s reaction to the vir- ° 
tual sit-in has been positive. 

“The students’ concerns came 
throughas direct and presentableand 
he appreciates the fact that it is being " 
done ina civil way,” explains Dalin ? 
Daliameson, Davenport’s assistant. ~ 
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As the cost of the shuttle service is supported by the user divisions on ; 


a pro-rated basis, the University will be conductinga shuttle bus survey . 
to determine the affiliation of those using this service. 


Bus drivers and security department personnel from each campus 


will be collecting this data. 
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JHU professor a Brookhaven Lab trustee |Sophomores to move 
into the Homewood 


Continued from Page Al 
laboratory, Lawsuits broughtby Long 
Island cancer patients are currently 
in litigation. A $1 billion class action 
suit claims that the environmental 
contamination by BNL, even if it has 
notharmed public health, has caused 
real estate values to plummet. 

Rose also claims that BNL tried to 
stop the dissemination of negative 
information about the lab from his 
web site by closing it down. 

Villamil points out that BNL had 
no control over Rose’s site because 
he used an independent Internet pro- 
vider. However, she admits that 

BNL representatives contacted the 
provider regarding the site. “It [the 
site] named names of Brookhaven 
staff’ as criminals, Villamil said. BNL 
warned the service provider about 


JHU to 
close the 


beach? 


Continued from Page Al 
has been announced, administrators 
are expected to makea decision soon. 
The draft proposed at the meeting 
this past Monday has been tabled 
pending further discussion. 

“We’re sort of back to redrafting 
the draft,” Boswell said on Thursday. 

Some students are worried that 
the beach will mark the end of social 

life at Hopkins, which is notorious 
for placing near the bottom of sur- 
veys that rate colleges’ social life. 

“Ever since I’ve been at Hopkins 
the university has said it has been 
concerned with improving the social 
life of its students, and I think the 
administration should put its money 
where its mouth is,” said sophomore 
Thad Watulak at the meeting this 
past Monday. 

Watulak noted that the closing of 
the beach coupled with the decrease 
in Weekend Wonderflix screenings 
and the decrease in the number. of 
fraternity parties could have a tre- 
mendous negative impact on the 
quality of student life at Hopkins. 

Freshman class representative 
Dan Shapero also expressed concern 
at the meeting. “The beach was one 
ofthe reasons! came to Hopkins,” he 
said. “When I visited Hopkins I spent 
a night on the beach and was reason- 
ably convinced that I could have a 
good time at Hopkins.” ; 

Freshman class president Zack 
Pack was unable to attend the meet- 
ing on Monday, but he has been fol- 
lowing the issue closely. He has pro- 
posed better lighting, more garbage 
cans, and an outside security force as 
a solution to the problem. 

“The beach is extremely impor- 
tant to Hopkins sociallife...I think it 
would be disastrous to make the 
beach dry,” Pack said. Pack also said 
that the freshman class would pro- 
test if it found the university's new 
policy unacceptable. 


the list of names. The company inde- 
pendently decided to end the service, 
Villamil says. 

“They scared the hell out of these 
people, a private company,” Rose 
says. He has since reopened his web 
site, using another Internet provider. 

Pevsner thinks that media atten- 
tion on safety issues at Brookhaven is 
largely without merit. “They are very 
responsible,” he says of the labora- 
tory and AUI. He points to AUI’s 
continuing concern with environ- 
mental issues as evidence that BNL is 
keeping the area safe. Environmen- 
tal safety takes up a large portion of 
AUI meetings, he says. 

“It is a $400 million laboratory 
doing cutting edge work,” Pevsner 
adds. “Where is the story about the 
Nobel Prizes that were won there?” 


Continued from Page Al 
tion enforced in South Africa until 
199K: 

In recent years, Mandela has been 
involved in many controversies. She 
was implicated in the 1988 kidnap- 
ping of four young black men by the 
Mandela United Football Club who 
served as her bodyguards. She was 
convicted ofkidnappingin 1991, but 
the court waived her prison term and 
instead ordered her to pay fines. 

Her estrangement from her hus- 
band, Nelson Mandela, led to her 


Above, the Brookhaven Lab, which is suspected of causing harm to 
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thousands of innocent Long Islanders. 


Wilson Symposium disintegrates 


resignation from the appointed post 
of deputy minister of arts, culture, 
science, and technology in the new 
administration. 

Whenasked aboutherlife struggle 
against apartheid, Mandela con- 
cludes that “if you asked me whether 
I would ever live this strife again, and 
whether I have any regrets, I will tell 
you I would live my life exactly the 
way I have -ahundred times more. If 
at the end of the day my people will 
be free, this is mylittle contribution.” 

The promising theme for this 


year's Woodrow Wilson Interna- 
tional Studies Symposium was “The 
Origins of Conflict and the Journey 
to Peace.” 

This year’s topicis aimed at study- 
ing conflicts which have existed be- 
tween peoples of the same geographi- 
cal regions. 

The Woodrow Wilson Sympo- 
sium is an undergraduate organiza- 
tion which seeks to put a human face 
on history in the making by inspiring 
students to study our world’s history 
as it is being made. 





Famous Korean Americans visit 


Continued from Page Al 
American delegation which included 
Newt Gingrich was visiting South 
Korea at the time, requiring the Am- 
bassador to flyhome to greet the U.S. 
dignitaries. 

In his speech, he pointed to 
KASCON as a means for preserving 
the Korean American community, 
and singled out the conference as a 
chance for students to develop lead- 
ership and organizational skills. 

Schmoke then jokingly encour- 
aged audience members to spend as 
much money as they possibly could. 
He also touched upon the issue of 
race relations. “Evil is everywhere,” 
he pointed out. “It’s something we 
have to deal with. The things we have 
in common, however, far outwiegh 
the things that divide us.” 

Samsung Chemicals President 
Dong-Kyun Suh stressed the power 
of the new generation of leaders. He 
also. reaffirmed Samsung’s 
committment to KASCON through 
monetary contributions and intern- 
ship opportunities. 

With the C-SPAN cameras roll- 
ing, Richardson took the stage, be- 
moaning the stereotyping going on 
regarding Asian fundraising. 

“Asian Americans have achieved 
fully. Any sort of bigotry is unaccept- 
able,” he said. 

The Ambassador has been tour- 
ing the country promoting the United 
Nations. He called for increasing the 
empowerment of the people, as evi- 
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Friday April 11th at 5PM at the 
Student Council Office in 
Merryman Hall 








denced by NGOs and community 
groups. “Foreign policy cannot be 
solely defined by the elite,” 
Richardson commented. 

He also stated that the United 
States’ policy toward the Koreas is to 
establish a more solid relationship 
between the two adversaries, reduc- 
ing the chances for danger in the re- 
gion. 

Richardson himself has traveled 
to North Korea three times on diplo- 
matic missions while he was a U.S. 
Representative from New Mexico 
before being named Ambassador to 
the United Nations. 

“The UN is the key to peace and 
stability,” Richardson stated. “The 
threat of UN sanctions brought the 
nuclear weapons agreement [with 
North Korea]...The UN serves not 
only international interests but also 
the American interests.” 

The Ambassador elaborated fur- 
ther by saying that the United States 
is the world’s only superpower. 

“We don’t need to resolve every 
problem, but should fulfill interna- 
tional responsibilities,” he said. 

Regarding recent efforts to im- 
prove the UN, Richardson said, “The 
UN should not spend so much, and 
needs to manage itself better.” He 
said that an Inspector-General is re- 
quired to eliminate fraud and waste, 
while the UN should also take greater 
care in joining peace-keeping mis- 
sions. 

Richardson pointed out that the 
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major international issues today are 
nuclear disarmament, drugs, terror- 
ism, the treatment of women, and 
the degredation of the environment. 

As a Hispanic American, 
Richardson said he has learned a lot 
about being a minority in the U.S. 
“Retain your culture. ..Don’tlet any- 
one typecast you.” 

Richardson rushed off to his hotel 
room to thunderous applause, even- 
tually meeting privately with Kim af- 
ter the close of theopening ceremony. 

Kim was upbeat about how the 
conference panned out after months 
of planning. “I’m glad it was so suc- 
cessful,” Kim said. 

“T am grateful to the staff, Johns 
Hopkins, and my parents. I really 
have to give a lot of credit to the 
staff...This experience totally 
changed my life,” he added. 


Give us Mohr good philosophy =~ 


Continued from Page Al 

that gayness is “irrelevant,” and rejected 
the common myth that gay rights are 
somehowspecial rights. “Ifthis gaynessis 
irrelevant than we can’t discriminate. Ifit 
is an immutable quality then people 
shouldn’tbe afraid of ‘getting it. Gayness 
is not in splendid isolation, but rather a 
connection between persons. After all it 
takes two to be queer.” 

Mohr then went on to talk about the 
numerous sodomy laws thatare virtually 
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Continued from Page Al 
funding was included in the package 
of university borrowing.” 

Mel Widomsky, of the department 
ofdesign and construction within the 
Facilities Management is the project 
manager, and directly under him isa 
team of representatives from the dif- 
ferent groups that will be affected. 

Bettye Miller and Carol Mohr rep- 
resent the user group, or students 
who will use the residential housing. 
There are a number of representa- 
tives for the planned office space, and 
the team also includes an outside ar- 
chitect, contractor, and engineers. 

The massive renovations encom- 
passed the entire Homewood build- 
ing, which was taken apart and re- 
built. During the fifteen month 
process, everything that was previ- 
ously in the Homewood was replaced, 
including building systems such as 
electrical, heating, plumbing. Old 
walls were pulled out, new elevators 
were installed, and new appliances 
furnished in the newly built rooms. 

The new Homewood willhave 220 
residential spaces, which is the same 
number of spaces available before the 
renovation, but will also include of- 
fice and retail space. This new con- 
figuration will allow offices and re- 
tailers to occupy the 1st and 2nd 
floors, as well as the annex of the 
apartment complex, while residences 
will be on the 3rd through 6th floors. 

The new usage of the Ist and 2nd 
floor has decreased the size of the old 
apartment rooms. The spaces have 
been reconfigured, and the resi- 
dences now consist of furnished and 
unfurnished efficiencies in one, two, 
three and four bedroom units. A rate 
sheet is available in the Wolman 
Housing Office for any student in- 
terested in the prices for the Home- 
wood residences. 

“We are redefining residence hall 
space,” says Mohr. Only five wings of 
the Homewood willbe used as sopho- 
more housing. The remainder of the 
residential part will serve as housing 
for upperclassmen and graduate stu- 
dents. 

The student living space will have 
a separate entrance from the office 
and retail space, and will have the 
same security card access system that 
isnowin usein Wolmanand McCoy. 
A lounge, exercise room, and laun- 
dry room will be available to stu- 
dents living in the building. 

The office and retail parts of the 
building, approximately 18,000 


unenforced. The only time these kinds of 
lawsare enforced, according to Mohr, are 
during custodybattles. Mohr pointed out 
the many states that ban gay marriages. 
These unions “incorporate the intersec- 
tion of love’s sanctity and necessity’s de- 
mand. Nowadays gays and lesbians are 
shifting familylifeto the top oftheir politi- 
cal agenda.” 

“Most advancements have come in 
the private sector via the media. For ex- 
ample, many newspapers now print holy 
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square feet, will be used as a source of 
revenue to help offset the capital for 
the renovations. Robert Schuerholz, 
Executive Director of Facilities Man- 
agement, whose office is in charge of 
any capital project or building on 
University property, explained the 
issues at hand. “Any complete reno- 
vation, such as the Homewood, re- 
quires a huge amount of capital out- 
lay. Since there is no way that leasing 
apartments out to students could 
make up for the initial capital, uni- 
versity officials have looked for other 
methods to offset thé cost. 

“The Homewood is the last big 
step in providing a quality student 
housing program, and we have tried 
to be more innovative to make effi- 
cient use of space and make the 
Homewood financially self-suffi- 
cient,” said Schuerholz. } 

The retail aspect of the renova- 
tions is a new undertaking. Over the 
years, Schuerholz has felt that there 
isa student need for particular stores. 
“This is a great chance to start a new 
venture and show that commercial is 
needed in this area. We are looking 
at possibilities for a food court, a 
copy place like Kinkos, a Gap type 
store, and a computer store,” 
Schuerholz said. 

Schuerholz is very excited with 
these plans, but he admits that secu- 
rity for students might be an issue. 
“You can be sure that security will be 
an intricate part of the planning,” he 
assures. 

Currently, Manekin Corporation 
is advising the university on retail 
and marketing analysis. Schuerholz 
communicates student suggestions 
for retail stores to the corporation 
and gets feedback on whether or not 
it would be a sensible venture. 
Though the office and residential 
parts of the Homewood are sched- 
uled to open by September, 1997, the 
retail part is lagging behind. But, 
Schuerholz promises, “It will not lag 
for long.” { 

As for the overall affects of this 
large scale renovation, Schuerholz 
can see only benefits. “Students get 
high quality housing as wellasamuch 
needed commercial area. We find _ 
more administrative space which | ; 
benefits the university, This start for 
retail has the potential ofmushroom- 
ing into something that will benefit | ' 
thelives ofstudents and neighborsof ° 
Hopkins. It will better student life ~ 
and help promote a better Charles 
Village,” said Schuerholz. ad 





union announcements along with wed- * 
ding announcements. Gays and theiral- “, 
lies now have access to manchinery that 
willhelptofacilitatechange.Americatreats 
gays badly not because of the wrong facts 
but because of the wrong ideas. Its the 
culture that counts.” 9 
The co-chair of DSAGA Stephen 
Carlson feels that Mohr is “one of the »,, 
profound thinkers doing philosophical .;, 
thinking on homosexuality. This entire 
Program was designed to present all as- 
pects of the gay movement.” 
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BY JOSH GREENBERG 
News-Letter Staff 


Bringing with it a slow but pro- 
gressive deterioration in memoryand 
other cognitive abilities, Alzheimer’s 
disease is one of the most feared and 
least understood conditions known 
to modern medicine. Doctors don’t 
understand what causes it, much less 
how to cure it. However, a current 
theory backed by new evidence from 
the Baltimore Longitudinal Study on 
Aging offers new hope ‘for 
Alzheimer’s prevention. 

What we do know about the dis- 
ease has come after the fact. Like a 
battlefield the morning after a battle, 
the neural tissye of deceased 
Alzheimer’s sufferers gives us clues 
as to how the disease attacks. 

Upon close examination diseased 
brains share several common fea- 
tures, including amyloid plaques, 
neurofibrillary tangles and slight 
signs of inflammation. The plaques 
consist ofbeta-amyloid, a protein that 
appears to accumulate with normal 
aging yet has no known role in the 
brain itself. 

Many researchers believe that this 
beta-amyloid is directly responsible 
for the degeneration of nerve cells 
which causes the memory loss and 
other effects of Alzheimer’s. They 
propose that the neurofibrillary 
tangles might be the debris of these 
cells. Thus, much effort has been ex- 
pended on methods of keeping the 
beta-amyloid from possibly attack- 
ing nerve cells, with some success. 

However, others believe that the 
key to Alzheimer’s treatment lies in 
preventing the inflammation of neu- 
ral tissue which seems to go hand in 
hand with the disease. 

Several years ago, Patrick McGeer 
ofthe University of British Columbia 
found that the amyloid plaques which 
surround damaged areas of 


Alzheimer’s brains contained. | 


microglial cells, the neural equiva- 
lent of white blood cells, and thought 
that the brain’s defense system might 
somehow be to blame. He suggested 
that if the microglial cells somehow 
became confused and began to kill 
off healthy neural cells, the brain 
could actually wind up attacking it- 
self, leaving destroyed cells and re- 
sidual inflammation. 


Teaming up with Joe Rogers of 
the Sun Health Research Center in 
Sun City, Arizona, McGeer reasoned 
that ifinflammation was to blame for 
the effects of Alzheimer’s, then users 
of anti-inflammatory drugs should 
have a below-average rate of diagno- 
sis for the disease. After sifting 
through more than 12,000 old hospi- 
tal records, McGeer and Rogers 
found that patients who had been 
diagnosed with rheumatoid arthri- 
tis, who take anti-inflammatory 
drugs on a frequent basis, were al- 
most seven times less likely to de- 
velop Alzheimer’s. 

Arash ofstudies followed, alllook- 
ing for some sort of preventative con- 
nection between these drugs and 
Alzheimer’s. Due to the potent and 
frequently harmful side effects of ste- 
roids at the high dosages needed to 
produce preventative effects, most 
researchers limited themselves to 
non-steroidal anti-inflammatory 
drugs (NSAIDs) such as the active 
ingredients in Adviland Aleve. These 
studies almost unanimously con- 
firmed McGeer and Roger’s findings. 

However, while these results were 
promising they were unreliable. Such 
epidemiological studies relied on the 
accuracy of the information provided 
to the researchers, and when invyesti- 


gating a disease which can effect 


memory loss a patient can hardly be 
counted on to remember the medi- 
cations he took over a year ago. 

The Baltimore Longitudinal Study 
on Aging (BLSA) provided the an- 
swer to this dilemma. Their epide- 
miological study differed from pre- 
vious ones in one important aspect - 
it was prospective, meaning that it 
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followed participants over time 
rather than relying on single-visit 
interviews. The BLSA itself is basi- 
cally a huge pool of data, following its 
subjects since 1958 with the stated 
goal of studying aging as a process of 
its own. 

Participants in the Study spend 2 
and a half days every 2 years under- 
going a full physical examination. In 
addition, they complete a lengthy 
questionnaire which includes alist of 
all drugs taken since the previous 
Visit. 

A team from the National Insti- 
tute on Aging 
and Johns 
Hopkins com- 
piled the data 
of 1686 partici- 
pants, tracking 
their use of 
NSAIDs along 
with any diag- 
noses of 
Alzheimer’s. 
Their results, 
published this 
month in Neu- 
rology, show 


that people between 
who havew. . - NSAID use 
taken NSAIDs iMformation is not zt ries zee 
onaregularba- " Alzheimer’s | 
sis for more j prevention. 
than the past available, While the 
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60% less likely 
to be diag- 
nosed with 
Alzheimer’s. 
While this latest study does indi- 
catea statistically significant decrease 
in risk among NSAID users, many 


“We cannot recommend 





taking these medications 

as a preventative measure 
against Alzheimer’s yet— 
not because we don't want 


to, but because that 


LONGITUDINAL STUDY ON AGING 


questions remain unanswered, Re- 
searchers aren’t at all sure how the 
inflammation of neural tissues causes 
the symptoms of Alzheimer’s, if it 
does at all. For that matter, they’re 
not sure if the drugs can even get 
across the blood-brain barrier to have 
any effect in the brain whatsoever. 

As for the study itself, there’s some 
confusion about the cause-effect re- 
lationship of memory loss and self- 
medication - perhaps people who 
regularly take pain drugs are by na- 
ture more alert and thus less symp- 
tomatic of Alzheimer’s, while non- 
users might already be in the early 
stages of the disease. 

Most importantly, while there 
appears to bealink between NSAIDs 
and the prevention of Alzheimer’s, 
these findings are still tentative. “We 
cannot recommend taking these 
medications as a preventative mea- 
sure against Alzheimer’s yet,” says 
Yuval Zabar of the BLSA, “because 
we don’t know how the risk of side 
effects plays against the risk of devel- 
oping Alzheimer’s.” 

According to Zabar, “We can’t 
give any information regarding the 
dose, we can’t give any information 
regarding scheduling—not because 
we don’t want 
to, but be- 
cause that in- 
formation is 
notavailable.” 

The only 
way to find 
that informa- 
tion is 
through fur- 
ther research, 
especially ran- 
domized con- 
trolled trials to 
test the link 


doesn’t give 
any hard an- 
swers, it does 
point in the direction of a preventa- 
tive treatment which might someday 
erase the threat of Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. 





Scientists Create Artificial Human Chromosomes 


Associated Press 


Researchers have created artifi- 
cial human chromosomes, an 
achievement that could somedayhelp 
scientists treat a variety of genetic 
diseases. 

By finding a way to make made- 
to-order versions of the microscopic 
strands that carry genes in people, 
scientists hope to advance gene 
therapy, the idea of using genes as 
medicine to treat hereditary disor- 
ders. 

The work is reported in the April 


issue of the journal Nature Genetics 
by Huntington Willard, chairman of 
genetics at the Case Western Reserve 
University School of Medicine and 
University Hospitals of Cleveland, 
and scientists at Athersys Inc., in 
Cleveland. 

Theartificial chromosomes, made 
byassembling piecesofhuman DNA, 
are runts. They're only one-fifth to 
one-tenth as big as the smallest hu- 
man one. 

But they behave just like the real 
thing when they’re in human cells. 

They duplicate themselves as the 


cell gets ready to divide, and each 
copy passes into one of the resulting 
cells. 

The researchers created at least 
two artificial chromosomes, but it’s 
their technique that will be useful. 

For example, it will help scientists 
discover what turns particular genes 
on and off, Willard said. That’s a big 
question for treating genetic diseases 
by planting genes in patients, because 
scientists want the implanted genes 
to behave normally. 

Genes actlike loyal citizens of their 
chromosome neighborhood, taking 


their cues from neighbors. For most 
genes, scientists don’t know which 
neighbors give the cues to turn on or 
off. 

But now, scientists will be able to 
take a large chromosome fragment 
that contains a gene plus some of its 
neighbors, turn the fragment into a 
full chromosome, stick it into hu- 
man cells and watch how the gene 
behaves. 

By experimenting with different 
fragments that include different 
neighbors, scientists will be able to 
pin down what regulates the gene. 





Caveat Browser...let the Internet user beware 


got an e-mail the other day 
from a guy named Murray 
Cohen. I’d never heard of him 
before, and I have no idea how 
he got my e-mail address. 
However, in the e-mail he invited me 
to check out his new website, titled 
“The 5 Minute Film School.” 
Naturally, the name intrigued me. 
I’m interested in film, and was curi- 
ous to see what valuable information 
about film production could be 
taught in just five minutes. Maybe 
this was one of those rare instances 
when the Internet was being used for 
real, legitimate education. Could it 
be? 

_ Ashorthop over to the “5 Minute 
Film School” quickly dashed my 
hopes. The site turned out to be noth- 
ing more than an informational ad- 
vertisement for two producers who 
work on television Movies of the 
Week. Yes, I’m talking about those 
weepy, generally poorly done two- 
hour-longwastes ofhuman resources 
{You might say ’mnotafan). 

Apparently Mr. Cohen and his 
business associate wanted to solicit 
‘story ideas, and decided to use the 
internet to reach as many people as 
ossible. Their pitch is short and 
eet: if your story gets turned into a 
_ Movie of the Week, you get attached 
to the project as a co-producer or 
assistant producer, with a screen 





JOSHGREENBERG 
Website of the 
Week 


This, in a nutshell, is what they 
meanbythe5-minute film school...an 
entry into “the business” by way of a 
story you've got to tell (which, of 
course, they’re quite happy to adjust 
soit fits the Movie of the Week mold). 
The site is quite clear on what a good 
story needs, even to the point of speci- 
fying the sort of thing each major 
network is looking for. 

Of course, you’re not necessarily 
going to learn anything about “the 
business” at all. 

However, according to the pro- 
ducers, at least you don’t have to 
worry about the finer points—”No 
time spent writing a script. No bor- 
ing acting classes...None of that non- 
sense.” 

Just a good old-fashioned some- 
thing for nothing deal. 

There is a lesson in here, though. 
Take a good look at the site 
sometime...it’s very well done. I 


didn’t realize 1 was reading an ad 


until [had hit the third screen, and by 
that point had invested enough time 


that I just read the whole thing. There 
wasn’t any info that anyone even 
vaguely clued in about the business 
of Made for TV movies wouldn’t al- 
ready know, but the packaging sure 
was slick. 
This is the 


Check out the “Five Minute Film 
School at http://pwl.netcom.com/ 
~murrayc/5.html. 

Cool site ideas? E-mail me at 
jgreenbe@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


~ Netscape: 5 Minute Film School | 
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going to see 
alot more of 
as advertis- 
ers become 
more clued 
in about the 
Internet. If 
you can lure 
someone 
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NASA Hangs Up on 
Pioneer 10 


Earth has hung up on Pioneer 10, 
the little spacecraft that could, but 
the quarter-century-old probe may 
have the last laugh. 

Scientists say the plucky space- 
craft, now 6.2 billion miles away, is 
likely to still be traveling through the 
Milky Way galaxy 5 billion years from 
now—when our sun becomes a red 
giant and destroys Earth. 

As of 11:45 a.m. last Monday, sci- 
entists at NASA Ames Research Cen- 
ter stopped listening. A deep space 
tracking station in Spain turned its 
230-foot-diameter dish antenna away 
from the tiny spacecraft, which has 
traveled farther from Earth than any 
other human-made object. 

And on the computer screens in 
the mission control room at Ames in 
Mountain View, the squiggly lines 
tracing the data signal went flat. 

“No more data, end of mission,” 
said Larry Lasher, the fourth and fi- 
nal NASA Pioneer project manager, 
as the signal died. NASA decided the 
limited information from the space- 
craft wasn’t worth the cost ofkeeping 
the monitor operation going. 

Lasher estimated that monitoring 
Pioneer had cost $100 million over 
its 25-year history. The spacecraft it- 
self cost about $180 million in 1997 
dollars to develop, and approxi- 
mately $20 million to launch. 

For some, it was an emotional 
moment. 

“It’s an old friend,” said Rick 
Eagle, a flight operations specialist 
who has been tracking Pioneer 10 for 
19 years. “This last week, it’s been 
kinda sad around here. It’s sinking 
in. 

Pioneer 10 was originally designed 
to last only 21 months, but turned 
intoa ground-breaker. Itwas the first 
spacecraft to: 

—traverse the dangerous aster- 
oid belt, which scientists had feared 
would be a barrier spacecraft could 
not survive. 

—speed past 
back a detailed look at the biggest 
planet in the solar system. 

—leave the solar system and head 
into deep space. 

Now traveling about 28,000 miles 
an hour, Pioneer 10 is 67 times far- 
ther from the sun than Earth. It takes 
nine hours for its weak radio sig- 
nals—traveling at the speed oflight— 
to reach Earth. Yet it will be more 
than 30,000 years before the space- 
craft nears another star. 

The shutdown marked the end of 
the United States’ longest-running 
space program, which began in 1958 . 
with Pioneer 1 soon after the Soviet 
Union launched Sputnik I. 

In 32,596 years, Pioneer 10 will 
pass within 3.2 light years of Ross 
248, a red dwarf star in the constella- 
tion Taurus. Over the next 1 million 
years, it will fly by 10 stars at dis- 
tances ranging from three to nine 
light-years. 

And just in case intelligent life 
forms happen upon Pioneer 10in the 
eons ahead, it carries a gold-anod- 
ized aluminum plaque bolted to its 
frame. The plaque’s engraving shows 
a man and a woman, a map of our 
solar system and other symbols that 
could enable intelligent beings to in- 
terpret the message and understand 
something about Pioneer’s creators 
and where they existed. 


School Upset Over 
Student's Condom 
Science Project 


She won the school district sci- 
ence fair trophy for her project on 
condom reliability—but Shari Lo 
was disqualified froma regional con- 
test because school officials said she 
went against their sex-education 
policy promoting abstinence, 

“Because itison condom reliabil- 
ity, it basically encourages safe sex. 
Our philosophy is abstinence, not 
safe sex,” said Colleen Gaynes, su- 
perintendent of the Coachella Val- 
ley Unified School District. 

Ms, Lo, 15, said at first she was 
confused—but now she’s upset and 
plans to appeal the decision. 

“Tm disappointed that my project 
was judged scientifically and scored 
well but didn’t score well with some 
people’s opinions,” she said. 

Ms. Lo bought six brands of 
condoms, put them through 
strength, endurance, and tempera- 
ture tests and rated them. No human 
trials were involved. 

The student at Coachella Valley 


Jupiter and send 


High School, about 130 miles (210 
kms) southeast of Los Angeles, said 
she conducted the experiment be- 
cause she was concerned about teen 
pregnancy and AIDS. 


ABC, Discovery Chan- 
nel To Collaborate; 
NBC Gets Stake In 
Garden 


Aweekly newscast that premiered 
Friday will kick off a two-year part- 
nership between ABC News and the 
Discovery Channel to promote more" 
science-oriented programming. 

“Discovery News,” a weekly half- 
hour broadcast with ABC News cor- 
respondents, will air Fridays at 9 p.m. 
EST on the Discovery Channel. 

Under the deal announced Mon- 
day, ABC will also produce nightly 
science “news breaks” for the cable 
network and provide live coverage of 
major science news, including space 
launches and natural disasters. 

Financial terms were not dis- 
closed. 

ABC announced the move on the 
same day CBS launched its new cable 
network, CBS Eye on People. ABC 
last year had abandoned plans to start 
its own cable news network, but has 
worked from time to time with Dis- 
covery on science specials. 

“Clearly, we feel that we have all 
this material and all this capability 
and the more we can disseminate it, 
the better itis,” said ABC News Chair- 
man Roone Arledge. 

“Almost every story today has 
some scientific angle to it and more 
often than not, there is some major 
science story breaking during the 
week that we’d like to cover more 
than we do,” he said. 

The “Discovery News” program 
will be anchored by ABC’s Steve 
Aveson. Its executive producer, Carol 
Williams, has been senior producer 
on “WorldNews Tonight” since 1993 
and said she will model the show af- 


‘ter the:news broadcast.) > 


The two networks will also col- 
laborate on polls involving science 
issues and produce a daily one- 
minute news feature for ABC Radio 
Network affiliates. 


Scientists Join Forces 
With Automakers In 
Search Of 80-MPG Car 


New Mexico researchers sayanew 
generation of automobiles will offer 
triple the fuel economy and reduced 
pollutants over today’s average ve- 
hicle. But don’t trade in your old car 
yet. The high-tech improvements 
aren’t due ina concept car for at least 
another six years. When it hits the 
market, it’s not even clear what else 
the improved vehicle will offer. 

Five national laboratories are 
teaming with U.S. automakers on a 
vehicle that would get up to 80 miles 
per gallon. The fuel-economy im- 
provement would boost American 
cars far above the industry standard 
of 26 to 28 mpg, said Joe Meyers, 
general sales manager at Casa 
Chevrolet in Albuquerque. 

Still, Meyers said he’s not ready to 
sell such a vehicle yet. He said it’s 
impossible to gauge a car on only a 
few improvements and warned that 
consumers would want to knowwhat 
else the car offers. 

“T don’t think any one feature in 
and ofitself makes a car marketable,” 
Meyers said. “Obviously, 80 miles 
per gallon would save somebody lots 
of money. But if it has to be a two- 
seater? Well, a golf cart gets good 
mileage, too,” 

Seven researchers from Los 
Alamos National Laboratory and 
four from Albuquerque-based 
Sandia National Laboratories were 
honored Monday in Washington, 
D.C., by Vice President Al Gore, who 
praised their efforts as a public asset 
spawned from cooperation between 
industry and government. 

“We are putting the pedal to the 
metal on the creation of technologies 
for new vehicles that will reduce air 
pollution, increase fuel efficiencyand 
decrease American reliance on im- 
ported oil,” Gore said in a statement 
released by the U.S. Department of 
Energy. 

The so-called Green Car Projectis 
also knownas the Partnership for the 
Next Generation of Vehicles, or 
PNGV. Researchers hope to have a 
concept vehicle within six years and 


a production prototype within 10 
years, 
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Adminstration attempts to hand 
down “fascist edict” 


This Monday, the Office of Hopkins Student 
Affairs held a meeting concerning the formula- 
tion of a new beach policy. It was attended by 
seven— yes, that’s right— seven people. 

What is the matter with you people? What is it 
going to take for you to save Hopkins’ only 
natural resource? Will you wait until the beach is 
closed before you realize what you are in danger 


of losing? 


Hopkins is notorious for its poor social life. 
We are all a bit too familiar with the social life 
rankings; one reputable magazine ranked Hop- 
kins 297 out of 300 colleges in terms of social life. 

Picture this: take Hopkins, number 297, take 
away the beach, and then what do you get? Most 
of us don’t want to have to find out. 

This semester, we have seen a decrease in the 
number of movies shown on campus, there have 
been fewer frat parties ever since undercover 
police raided Acacia, and guest speakers at Hop- 
kins have been dropping out like flies. With a 
few exceptions, the beach has become our ref- 


uge 


campus. 


When asked about the beach, many students 
respond by saying something like “It’s the center 
of social life at Hopkins,” or “It’s the one place 
on campus where everyone is equal.” 

Judging from what was said in a draft of the 
proposed beach policy and at the last two beach 
committee meetings, people who are not famil- 
iar with the beach would be lead to believe that it 
is the only breeding grounds of sexual assault, 
violence, and destruction of property on the 


Some of the proposed regulations: “gather- 
ing, sitting or standing on the beach or wall in 
groups of more than five people is prohibited 
between the hours of 2:00 a.m. and 6:00 a.m.,” 
“alcoholic beverages are prohibited on the beach 
at all times”— the list reads like a Fascist edict. 

Students have proposed a number of differ- 
ent strategies for alleviating complaints and stu- 


dent threats. One student suggested a ban on 


are lost. 


bottles. Another suggested that more trash re- 
ceptacles should be placed on the beach to cut 
down on the litter problem. Another student 
thought that lights should be installed so that the 
campus police are able to monitor the situation 
better. Unfortunately, none of these have been 
embraced by the administration. The university 
would rather cut off the beach altogether, and 
cut us off as well. 

The university's administration, goaded by 
the conservative members of the General Coun- 
sel, seems to think that the beach is a lawsuit 
waiting to happen. Such concerns are not com- 
pletely unfounded, but the beach policy that was 
proposed at last Monday’s meeting reflects the 
administration’s inconsiderate and disingenu- 
ous attitude toward students. While some ad- 
ministrators are interested in a solution that 
keeps all parties happy, many are not. 

If Johns Hopkins is truly concerned about our 
social life, it will allocate the resources needed to 
keep the beach safe. But the bottom line is that it 
will not do that unless we make it clear that we 
care. It is time for us to use our voices before they 


Opening day signals rebirth 


Ah yes, another April, another opening day in 
Major League Baseball. With all the negative 
publicity recently surrounding player salaries 
and poor behavior on the field, you would think 


that baseball was under siege. 


But what opening day brings is a chance to 
start over, when all are equal in the standings. 
The first pitch, the greasy hot dogs, the dawning 
of Spring—all these combine to remind us of 
simpler times, whether it was when baseball play- 
ers’ contracts weren't in the news all the time, or 


game. 


when as kids we ran the bases during a t-ball 


So as we get ready to head out to the beach to 
get wasted, hook up, and start fights (said only 


slightly tongue-in-cheek), realize this is time to 


Play ball. 


turn around a disasterous semester, or take pride 
in a job well done. Because before you know it, 
college will be over and you'll be out in the real 
world. Life will get more complicated, but don’t 
forget the spirit of opening day. 





The dangers of utopianism and apathy 


nlast week’s article, “The state 
of religion in America”, this 
writer described the sad situa 
tion that faces people of faith 
in this country today. After at- 
tacking the apathy of the secularists 
and the utopianism of the fundamen- 
talists, the article concluded with 
praise for a type of faith known as 
“liberal moralism”- a faith that was 
about freedom under the G-d “whose 
service is perfect freedom.” All of this 
sounds wonderful on paper until one 
looks more closely at the liberal-mor- 
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Not simply crazy 
people, but all of us, 
are at risk if we forget 
our responsibility to be 
prepared and on guard 
against mortal men 
who would call 


themselves Divine 


alist point of view. Most readers of 
such an article would see themselves 
as part of this point of view, yet it has 
its flaws. 
Last week a Texas preacher’s son 
and ‘ex-gay’ music master left his 
~ mortal coil in a palm-fringed estate 
in Southern California for what he 
expected to be a rendezvous with a 
UFO, and took 38 men and women 
with him. What is striking about the 
death of Marshall Herff Applewhite 


eee eee 


and his followers is how much they 
were a part of mainstream, “liberal- 
moralist” America. HerffApplewhite 
came out of the all-American faith in 
which one goes to church or temple 
on the weekend and volunteers in the 
soup kitchen on Friday and thinks 
one has things right with God. In a 
voice that reminded my mother of 
Mr. Rogers and a tone that drew its 
roots from Norman Vincent Peale, 
he described how, with the the right 
help from above, Man could leave 
earthly cares and wants for the music 
of the spheres. This is what most all 
religions, save for Satanism, believe. 
In Herff Applewhite’s viewhelp from 
above was the choice of Man, not the 
Divine. The chutzpah of believing in 
the total power of Man over his own 
fate is what created “the new Soviet 
man” of Stalin. Yet, the idea that one 
chooses salvation is at the heart of 
many religions- as is the flip side, 
that one can choose not to be saved, 
and its consequent fear. That fear is 
what drives men and women into the 
hands of such people, But what ifit is 
true? 

In this world of the lost, one looks 
for answers, and finds them wher- 
ever one can. Cults- whether reli- 
gious, political, or both- prey on 
people who are drifting, who are not 
grounded, who lose touch with the 
dangers of life; people who live in a 
world that, for all its pieties, refuses 
to live as its words declare. This de- 
scribes, not only the Heaven’s Gate 
followers, but the searching 
Adventists of the Branch Davidians, 


the hard men raised amidst the deca- 
dence of old Beirut, the lost soldiers 
of Oklahoma City and the idealists of 
the People’s Temple. Italso describes, 
though few ofus would admitit, most 
ofushereat Hopkins. Every one ofus 
realizes at a young age that peoplelie. 
Most of us accept it; some of us give 
their life to their search for truth. 
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Twin dangers faced 


since our beginning 





And some of us pick a path and fol- 
low it like its end is the heavens, for- 
getting that their path on Earth can- 
not be perfect because they cannot 
be. Not simply crazy people, but all 
of us, are at risk if we forget our re- 
sponsibility to be prepared and on 
guard against mortal men who would 
call themselves Divine; against men 
who would say their path is perfect, 
andnoneelse. Yet without the search 
we are lost. 

The twin dangers of utopianism 
and apathy have faced mankind since 
its beginnings. Ifa person sees a prob- 
lem and acts like they do not care, 
they are lost. If that person believes 
that he or she can fix all problems, 
however, he or she is equally lost. 
Perfection on earth is unattainable; 
but each of us must come as close as 
we can, must keep our head in the 


clouds and our feet on the ground. 


We must not lose hope, but set our 
sights to the heavens even knowing 
we are gravity bound. In the spare 
true words of Henry David Thoreau, 
“If you have built castles in the air, 
your work need not be in vain, that is 
where they should be. Now put the 
foundations under them.” 
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Grad school best for JHU students 


fter four years of under 

graduate work, 

Hopkins’s graduating 

seniors are often burnt- 

out, tired, and ready for 
the “cushy” 40 hour work weeks of 
the real world--anything that doesn’t 
require homework. Yet, their deci- 
sion to quit the academic life, if only 
temporary, shocks fellow students, 
parents, professors, and administra- 
tors, who sometimes feel that a stu- 
dent is wasting a pristine opportu- 
nity for advancement into graduate 
work. However, the looming pros- 
pect of the tough first year of medical 
school or the infamous torture of the 
first year of law school (referred to as 
“1L”) can make weary seniors, espe- 
cially those who worked to the bone 
toachieve an “A” average, shake their 
heads in dismay. Herein lies 
Hopkins’s ultimate paradox: stu- 
dentsare rewarded, in terms of gradu- 
ate school admissions, for their rig- 
orous academic experience while an 
undergraduate, yet, many graduat- 
ing seniors can’t bear to stand an- 


BCPS needs local control 


To the Editor: 

In their very justified opposition 
to the state taking over Baltimore’s 
school system by way of the State 
Board of Education appointing our 
school commissioners and having 
exclusive right to nominate Baltimore 
City school board members, five del- 
egates to the General Assembly have 
offered an alternative which also 
leaves much to be desired. 

They have proposed that Balti- 
more City’s school board be elected 
by Baltimore voters. At first glance it 
sounds good, but glance again. 

The problem is, of course, that 
this is the way our City Council is 
chosen and look what we’ve ended 
up wit there. 

If the school board were elected 
the same way—then the very same 
financial interests which control our 
City Council through campaign con- 
tributions, would similarly load the 
city school board with their lackeys. 

Ifneither alternative will make the 
school board and superintendent 
more responsive to the parents— 
much less to students or teachers— 


what would/will? 

First and foremost, the city school 
board shouldbe really democratized. 
Its members should no longer be 
political appointees of either the gov- 
ernor or the mayor. 

They should be representative of 
those most involved in teaching and 
should be democratically elected— 
by their relevant constituency groups. 

For instance, parents groups 
should elect a majority of the school 
board, the Baltimore Teachers Union 
might elect two union representa- 
tives. The high school Student Govy- 
ernment Association might have one 
voting member. The principals, para- 
professionals, maintenance and cleri- 
cal staff might have one each. And 
the City Council might have a repre- 
sentative. 

Such a relatively politically inde- 
pendent school board should hire 
and fire its own superintendent. 

No longer would there be struc- 
tured-in conflict between the in- 
volved elements. Certainly such a 
board—directly answerable to the 
constituents who elected them (and 
who could instantly recall them) 
would, not have gotten into the im- 
possible legal and moral morass in 
which it finds itself—while the chil- 
dren suffer. 

“Democracy” then would not be 
restricted to civics class. It would be 
practiced and would op[en the av- 
enue for even the most alienated 
teachers, parents and students to in- 
volve themselves effectively in self- 
and community improvement— 
through real self-government. 

Sincerely, 

A. Robert Kaufman 


Ramadan revisited 


To the Editor: 

I would just like to clear up a mis- 
conception that a huge majority of 
people in this country have. It was 
brought to mind by the February 28 
guest editorial by Charles Yang, in 
which he “points out” that the “mag- 
nitude of Ramadan could be likened 
to say Christmas for the Christians or 
Channukah for those of the Jewish 
faith.” 

Now, please understand, this is 
not a slight against Mr. Yang, as I'd 
be willing to wager that a vast major- 
ity of the students on campus believe 
the same thing. Just for the record, 
making a comparison between 
Ramadan (or Christmas) and 
Chanukah is like comparing the 
Fourth of July to Black & Blue Jay 
Founder’s Day. If were to make you 
a list of Jewish holidays in terms of 
religious significance, Chanukah 
would be way down at the bottom of 
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Generation X 


other 3 to 7 years of graduate-level 


schooling, which effectively washes , 


away their “preferred” status. Hop- 
kins graduates applying for graduate 
school after several years in the 
workforce are judged partly upon 
their undergraduate record and 
partly, ifnot more importantly, upon 
the prestige of theirjob and workforce 
experiences--an area in which older, 
more clubbish schools excel. 

Iffour yearsat Hopkins burns stu- 
dents out and moving into the 
workforce eliminates our compara- 
tive advantage for grad school ad- 
missions, then what should JHU stu- 
dents do? To the graduating senior 
or rising junior, persevere. Pick your 
grad school carefully. My best friend, 
after 4 years of grueling work, spenta 
year studying at Oxford, which has 
amounted toa vacation abroad. Some 
grad schools emphasize rote memo- 


the list. The only ones which would 
probably fall lower down on the list 
are the political holidays, and per- 
haps Purim. Chanukah is a rabbini- 
cal holiday which is not found in any 
of the scriptures or holy books of the 
religion. Go ahead, look it up in the 
Torah. You won’t find it. Its impor- 
tance is built up immensely by the 
commercialism of the “holiday sea- 
son.” One fine day, members of the 
Jewish faith got jealous of the gift- 
giving tradition at Christmas, and 
these same people noticed that 
Chanukah fell around the same time 
as Christmas, so the gift-giving “big 
holiday” tradition of Chanukah was 
born. Nowhere is it written that 
Chanukah is a sacred holiday; one 
doesn’t spend a day at synagogue to 
observe Chanukah. One isn’t even 
commanded to avoid work, which 
cannot be said for days such as Rosh 
Hashanah (the Jewish New Year) or, 
for that matter, the Sabbath. A more 
proper comparison would have used 
Yom Kippur (the “Day of Atone- 
ment”) as the “holy day” of the Jew- 
ish religion, or, even more appropri- 
ately, the Sabbath. Yes, any given 
Saturday is holier than Chanukah. 

:, Idonotwish to destroy the spirits 
of those. counting down the days to 
Chanukah, but the magnitude of 
Chanukah is comparatively minimal 
when listed next to Ramadan or 
Christmas. In my opinion, if some- 
one wishes me a Happy Chanukah, 
they should also expect to acknowl- 
edge several other Jewish holidays 
during the year. To do otherwise 
would be downplaying the impor- 
tance of most Jewish holidays. 

Sincerely, 
Lee Ashendorf 


Stanley raises questions 
on womens history 


To the Editor: 

I read with great interest Sandhya 
Jha’s “Women at Hopkins— A Long 
and Often Unofficial History” in the 
March7 issue. Especially, my eye was 
caught by her statement that “Sev- 
eral women graduated from 
Hopkins, but generally through the 
back door, through loopholes, and 
in opposition to the university’s offi- 
cial stance on the issue.” 

Yes, indeed. Perusal of the list of 
Bachelor of Arts graduates in the 27 
May 1970 JHU Commencement pro- 
gram reveals the names of Nancy 
Elizabeth Frasure of Slingerlands, 
New York; Eileen Lefkowski of 
Carteret, New Jersey; and Barbara 
Jean Williams of North Kansas City, 
Missouri. How did these three 
women slip through two years before 
even transfer females were supposed 
to graduate? 

Sincerely, 

Julian C. Stanley 

Professor of Psychology 


Real sin is HCF’s “bias” 


‘To the Editor, 

The Hopkins Christian Fellow- 
ship (HCF) recently hosted a presen- 
tation by Regeneration, a group that 
“saves” gay people from homosexu- 
ality (News-Letter, 3/7/97). The event 
was supposedly to educate HCF 
members about homosexuality. It 
seems odd, however, that HCF sought 
information not from gay people or 
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rization more than others; Yale lawis 
infamous for pass-fail classes while 
Harvard is noted as the model “1L” 
torturefest. To the underclassman, 
speak to your adviser regularly. Pre- 
Law adviser M.C. Savage and the 
other advisers in Academic Advising 
know exactly howto plan your sched- 
ule and cirricula for your benefit. Be 
on a first name basis with your pro- 
fessors. Personal relationships help 
immensely withletters ofrecommen- 
dation. Don’t slack with paper dead- 
lines; Professors hate late papers, and 
it comes back to youifasked fora rec. 
The real world offers exciting possi- 
bilities, as well as making real money 
and cutting away at 4 years’ worth of 
collegeloans. However, a Hopkins B.A. 
or B.S. can be golden if you market 
yourself to graduate schools right out 
ofundergradschooland decidetobulk 
up on advanced degrees, which are 
increasing needed tobreak into the top 
of America’s elite jobs. And a masters’ 
degree or Ph.D, can never hurt you; it 
can open doors tightly shut to those 
with one lonely degree on their wall. , 
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sastrously misunderstands homo- 
sexuality. 

I was also puzzled by aletter to the 
editor las fall in which HCF leaders 
espoused a “Love the sinner, but hate 
the sin” approach to homosexuality. 
The reasoning in HCP’sletter is con- 
tradictory. You cannot truly love a 
person but at the same time hate who 
that person is. You are lying to your- 
self if you think that gay people’s 
identity can be ripped apart in this 
way, and your lie is dangerous be- 
cause it covertly and powerfully pro; 
motes prejudice. 

HCF publicized the Regeneration 
eventas “God’s Answer to Prejudice.” 
I do not think that HCF was hypo- 
critically trying to disguise an anti- 
gay event as an anti-prejudice event. 
HCF members instead seem well- 
intentioned, but they also seem blind 
to the contradictions in their own 
thinking. 

For instance, HCF’s “Love the sin- 
ner, but hate the sin” position in- 
volves a double standard: Whereas 
only some heterosexual actions are 
wrong, all homosexual relation- 
ships—no:matter how loving and 


‘committed—are supposedly sinful. 


HCF tries to claim that it condemns 
only gay actions, not gay people. 
However, HCF’s own assumptions 
cancel out this distinction. If some- 
thing can only produce evil actions, 
then that thing must itself be evil. By 
claiming that all gay actions are evil, 
HCF is really saying that gay people 
are themselves inherently evil. 

According to this logic, gay people 
can only escape their sin if they learn 
to hate themselves so much that they 
try to destroy who they are. More- 
over, if gay people are innately evil, 
then they deserve to be detested. HCF 
thus unwittingly helps make hate 
seem just and holy. 

HCF says that it is against preju- 
dice, but it is really abetting preju- 
dice by cloaking it in sugarcoated 
references to “loving the sinner.” The 
real sin lies not in the love and com- 
mitment thatarise out ofa God-given 
orientation. The real sinis HCP’sbias. 

The problem with HCF’s claim to 
“love the sinner” is thatit allows HCF 
members to delude themselves about 
the hateful consequences of their pi- 
ous intentions—about the fact that 
what they are really saying is that gay 
people are innately evil. HCF mem- 
bers may think that they preach love, 
but they are in fact encouragin hate. 
HCP’s notion of “loving the sinner” 
might seem like a good compromise, 
butactually theris no genuine middle 
ground between condoning and re- 
sisting prejudice. 

It would be great if HCF would 
think about the theological scholar- 
ship and religious groups that dis- 
agree with HCF’s assumption that 
the bible opposes homosexuality. For 
instance, HCF might consult the In- 
terfaith Coalition for Free State Jus- 
tice or read Hererosexism, a book by 
Biblical scholars Patricia Jung and 
Ralph Smith. If HCF members in- 
stead want to learn about Regenera- 
tion, they could watch the PBS docu- 
mentary about the tragic histor of 
Christian movements that “save” gay 
people by encouraging self-hatred 
and suicide. 

Sincerely, irtiene 

Charles Barker 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 








Indians purchase influence 


through campaign “pipeline” 


hould we be pleased or sad 

dened by recent events in 

dicating that money can’t 
always buy politics? 

In 1869, the federal govern- 
ment took 7,500 acres of land from 
the reservations of two Indian tribes, 
the Cheyennes and the Arapahos, to 
build a fort. The resulting Fort Reno 
has been closed for decades; the land 
is currently used for a small research 
project. Ever since the land was taken, 
the tribes have been trying to get the 
land back from the government. 

During the presidential campaign 
of 1996, they saw their chance. Tribal 
leaders met with representatives of 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, who told them that they might be 
able to recover the land - if they gave 
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Tribal leaders were 
told they might be able 
to recover 7,500 acres 
stolen from them by 
the Federal 
government if they 
donated $100,000 to 
the DNC. 


a $100,000 contribution to the DNC. 
The tribes took $107,000 from an 
emergency fund, used for such things 
as tribal medical costs and heating 
bills, and donated it to the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

If the current Democratic fund- 
raising scandal has taught us nothing 
else, it’s shown us that $100,000 buys 
access to the President. Sure enough, 
triballeaders were invited to eatlunch 
at the White House, where they pled 
‘their case to a sympathetic President 
Clinton. The Indians returned from 

‘the gathering in high spirits; a lawyer 
for them later said that “they had felt 
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Spit and Polish 


like it was the first time in 100 years 
they have been heard.” 

They had been heard, all right. 
The Democrats continued to call 
them for further campaign contribu- 
tions, even after the November elec- 
tion. Atasecond meeting with Demo- 
cratic officials, the Indians were urged 
to hire Peter Knight, a Clinton-Gore 
‘96 campaign manager, as a consult- 
ant, for another hundred thousands 
of dollars, as well as a percentage of 
future earnings from theland, should 
they develop it - potentially, millions 
of dollars. Party officials threatened 
that the land would neverbe returned 
unless the Indians ponied up. So far, 
the Indians have had no more money 
to pay. 

What can we learn from all this? 
For starters, it’s refreshing, if some- 
what surprising, to see that quo 
doesn’t always get quid in Washing- 
ton politics. Iconfess thatif, say, Dow 
Pharmaceuticals had been stiffed out 
of $100,000 they donated to develop 
farmland, lefties like me would prob- 
ably laugh all afternoon. 

But I can’t make myself laugh. It’s 
one thing to watcha corporation pour 
six figures into a campaign, and lose 
it at the expense of shareholders who 
would barely notice the blow. It’s 
another thing to watch two Native 
American tribes - 80 percent of whose 
members are unemployed - risk an 
Oklahoma winter without heat for 
nothing. 

We enjoy the pleasures and prof- 
its of our country’s immense natural 
resources because our ancestors be- 
lieved that only white people deserved 
them. (Non-white readers enjoy 
them because my ancestors believed 
that only white people deserved the 
resources, anda few generations later 
opened it up for some competition.) 
It isn’t right for our culture to force 
Indians who choose to live among 
their people, in their own culture, to 


do so in abject poverty. 

Don’t get me wrong - I’m not 
claiming that today’s Indians deserve 
the millions of acres of land that we 
stole from their ancestors. For better 
or worse, it’s too late to undo that, 
and it wouldn’t make sense for three 
hundred million Americans to live in 
poverty to the benefit of a few hun- 
dred thousand. A new culture exists 
in the United States now. 

However, the society that inherits 
the benefits of injustice must correct 





Two Native American 
tribes - 80 percent of 
whose members are 
unemployed - risked 
an Oklahoma winter 
without heat for 
nothing. 


that injustice where it can. Native 
Americans covered the United States; 
immigrant “Americans” slaughtered 
most of them, and herded the rest 
onto reservations. Is it too much for 
our government to give them back 
land from the reservations we as- 
signed them, when we ourselves 
aren’t even really using the land? 

The fact that Indians believed they 
could buy a political decision seems 
pathetic, yet understandable given 
the politics of their time. Their mo- 
tives are not ignoble; they believed 
that the sacrifice could bring land 
they had been justy owed for a hun- 
dred years. Indeed, the Democratic 
National Committee eagerly encour- 
aged the contributions, teasing the 
tribes with the bait of the land at ev- 
ery step. The sick thing about this 
latest facet of fund-raising filth is that 
the Indians had to pay to get their 
case in the news. 





Government can not instill 


parental responsibility 


an the family in America 
be so far beyond repair 
that it requires the Su 
preme Court and 
American government 
to put the pieces back together again? 
‘Dowe need legislation to require that 
parents and children communicate? 
Apparently, a recent Supreme Court 
decision indicates the despair with 
the eroding lines of communication 
between parents and their children. 
The court ruled unanimously to re- 
_instate a Montana law requiring that 
pregnant teenagers inform at least 
‘one parent before having an abor- 
tion. 
This Montana law exemplifies 
-backhanded political thinking that 
prefers posturing to meaningful ac- 
_ tion. Teenage pregnancy and related 
abortions signify deep problems 
within the family unit and the Ameri- 
/can community. Once a young girl 
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The court ruled 
‘unanimously to 
reinstate a law requiring 
‘that pregnant teenagers 
inform at least one 
‘parent before having an 
abortion. 





discovers her pregnancy, one would 
find it axiomatic that she discuss the 
consequences and options of abor- 
tion and adoption with her parents. 
Asa corrective measure, this legisla- 
tion attempts to solve an immediate 
problem, but should the government 
attempt to rebuild the lines of com- 
munication, it must introduce legis- 
lation holds parents accountable for 
- their children’s behavior and restricts 
the sphere of acceptable adolescent 
behavior, 
Ifabortion requires parental con- 
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Second Thoughts 


sent, then the government must re- 
quire consent for sexual intercourse 
as well. Teenagers who display ap- 
prehension in talking to their par- 
ents about pregnancy must be equally 
remiss in discussing their sexual ac- 
tivity. For whatever inexcusable rea- 
son, these same parents don’t moni- 
tor their offsprings behavior, nor do 
they sufficiently stress abstinence 
from sex and even dating at that ten- 
der an age. Concurrently, schools li- 
cense sexual behavior by handing out 
condomsand confusing the prescient 
message. Unless the message that 


‘only married mature adults have any 


place in the bedroom, the illegiti- 
macy, abortion, and AIDS problems 
will continue. 

Unfortunately, legislation and sex 
education hardly suffice in control- 
ling teenage hormones. Parents must 
instill values in their children. Hence, 
legislation should be directed at par- 
ents. Mechanisms should be estab- 
lished censuring parents for their 
children’s deviance. Fear of prison, 
fine, or probation would sufficiently 
provide incentives for parents to fo- 
cus on their responsibility toward 
their child’s moral training. Impreg- 
nated teenagers should be mandated 
to attend counseling sessions forcing 
them to confront their misbehavior. 
Finally, parents and their pregnant 
daughters should have to participate 
in family counseling to discover the 
underlying problems within the fam- 
il 


Manywould object to government 
intrusion into the family unit. Those 
detractors would be correct. How- 
ever, instead of insisting the govern- 
ment refrain from remedying 
society's problems, perhaps theselib- 
ertarian elements need to use the» 
weaponsat their disposal to fight this 
battle. Simply, government becomes 


-a necessity when citizens fail to uti- 


lize stigma and ritual to prevent in- 


appropriate and damaging behavior. 

Removing stigma from an act like 
premarital sexand from unwed preg- 
nancies issues a de facto acceptance 
for this behavior. The libido needs 
powerful reasons for suppression to 
withstand the desires confronting 
humans daily. The urgency is not 
puritanical or prudish but vital for 
our physical and social well-being. 
Stopping the AIDS epidemic is so 
ridiculously easy that getting the dis- 
ease border on wanting it. Yet, absti- 
nence does not resonate in the minds 
of Americans. Teenage pregnancy, 
abortion and motherhood impede 
the maturing process by thrusting 
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If abortion requires 
parental consent, then 
the gov't must require 
consent for sexual 


intercourse as well. 


adult responsibilities on to young 
men and women. In addition, an in- 
nocent child enters a situation where 
his parent cannot possibly provide 
appropriately for his sustenance or 
his mental health. Nevertheless, the 
growing trend ofillegitimate children 
from teenage girls indicates the fail- 
ure to communicate that sufficiently. 

If the problem is as serious as ac- 
tivists claim, then whereis the stigma? 
Where is the push for Sunday diners 
where families must eat together and 
communicate their problems and 
thoughts weekly? Where is the sup- 
port for churches and synagogues 
that demand proper sexual and hu- 
man behavior? Once again, the rights 
revolution steps on responsibility’s 
neck assaulting traditions and insti- 
tutions that protected our children 
and guarded society from its own 
demons, Until the impetuous “can” 
is subordinated to the foresight of 
“should”, children will be hurt and 
people will die. 
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“Throats” attack housing lottery 


hat event here at 

Hopkins causes, 

major rifts be 

tween friends, 

amazing acts of 
audacity, days of pain, and general 
chaos? You would think it was an 
orgo test or maybe some Hopkins 
guys chasing after a Hopkins woman, 
but instead for us freshman it is the 
housing lottery. I think the last time 
I’ve seen this much violence between 
people who say they like each other is 
when there was only one decent guy 
left to ask to the senior prom and six 
vicious women. But seriously, how is 
that at this great school of intelligent 
minds, we cannot think of a better 
way to place people into housing? I 
mean isn’t there enough pressure to 
become socially comfortable and do 
well in classes? I am very indifferent 
as to where andwith whom Llivenext 


year a8 long as I have a bedja'desk, » 


and plenty oflightand myroommate 
isnotan avid Yanilistener. Butatone 
point I was told that I should pick my 
roommates before I got my number 
because then I wouldn’tbe influenced 
by who had which numbers. But for 
many people, roommate searches do 
not seem to be dependant on friend- 
ship or even being acquaintances. 
Instead there are many people out 
there who started jumping ship once 
the lottery numbers came out. Once 
best friends were left sitting alone 
with a piece of paper in hand telling 
them that their randomly generated 
number is “1004”. Not only that but 
the people with the good life who got 
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Guest Editorial 


single or double digit numbers seem 
to be having just as many problems 
as the people who were not as fortu- 
nate. This is because suddenly that 
kid who said hi to you once in your 
Ox-civ class is now suddenly a ‘good 
friend’ interested in spending one 
year of bliss with you. Also with the 
injection on 130 more spots opening 
up in the Homewood the different 
combinations of possibilities are al- 
most as endless as fruit flavor combi- 
nations in a bag of Skittles. Up until 
recently though andseenandheard 
it all until I saw a sign on the entry 
way of my dorm.which announced: 

“Wanted; Male freshman who has 
a housinglotterynumberbetweer1 + 
50. Must be willing to room with two 
others. *CASH REWARD* Call 
x3630 OR x5609” 

Now this is just too much. Heck 
now I won’t be surprised is suddenly 
people start bidding on numbers. 
Exactly how much would you pay to 
have that #1 choice? Maybe Hopkins 
should just start auctioning offrooms 
instead of doing a lottery system? God 
knows that we don’t spend enough 
money here at Hopkins, why not 
makeitso that the prized quad rooms 
in the Homewood go for a rent of 
$32,000 a year. 

Ok enough griping. When it 
comes down to it this writer is calling 


for change in the system. Freshman 
year it was so easy. You just got a 
contract and signed it stating what 
your preference for housing would 
be. Not only that but if there was 
someone that you wanted to live with 
you could write that information 
down. So why can’t we use the same 
system this year? You go out and find 
0-3 of your favorite people to live 
with and on April 5th you would fill 
outa form stating that you wanted to 
live together. Then you would choose 
which building you would want to 
live in: 1)Wolman 2)McCoy 
3)Homewood 4)AMR’s. After that 
would come choices in room con- 
figuration from two doubles, to a 
double and two singles, a double and 
one single, or maybe four singles. In 
the end rooming would be left up to 
the same dumb luck that the num- 
bers, assigned.to.us by the HAC lab 
would bé. Maybe thats not the best 
way of changing the current system, 
but all I know is that the current sys- 
tem is ridiculous and there has to be 
a less complicated way. 

So thatis then end from this writer 
for today. In a few days the pain will 
be over and as long as my number 
doesn’t put me into the RA closet on 
the second floor of Wolman then I 
will be satisfied. But hey while I’m at 
it if there is someone out there witha 
low number who would like an Ko- 
rean guy who likes most music and 
loves to cook, then I’m your man. 

Good luck all with room assign- 
ments. 

By the way ... I don’t do windows. 





Community Affairs Fund: 


s Hopkins undergradu 

ates, we find ourselves 

in the rather awkward 

position ofknowing that 

we will live in the 
Homewood neighborhood for sey- 
eral years, but we may not necessar- 
ily be settling down in Charles Vil- 
lage after graduation. For this reason, 
not all of us make a substantial com- 
mitment to involve ourselves in the 
maintenance of our residential com- 
munity. Involvementin our commu- 
nity, however, can ensure that al- 
though our stay may be transient, 
our contributions can be long-last- 
ing. 
At first glance, the densely-com- 
pacted, urban demography of 
Charles Village seems to lenditselfto 
personal and intimate contact with 
its residents. Some of us do attempt 
to explore the locale, but unfortu- 
nately, not enough of us get to know 
our neighbors or help them with their 
community enrichment projects. 
Yet, like many things in our lives, the 
first step in becoming involved is the 
hardest to take - the rest becomes 
easier. 

With the recent inauguration of 
President Brody, there has been a 
well-publicized move by the Johns 
Hopkins University to increase its 
role in the Baltimore community. In 
conjunction with the university's 
mission, we have searched for ways 
to encourage students to assist in the 
upkeep of our neighborhoods, With 
the help of Dean Larry Benedict and 
Bill Tiefenwerth, Director of the Of- 
fice of Volunteer Services, we have 
established a Community Affairs 
Fund to further the presence of 
Hopkins students in Charles Village. 

The Community Affairs Fund has 
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been designed toimparta broad con- 
tribution to our neighborhoods, 
while requiring a minimal commit- 
mentat the individual level. The pro- 
gram has the potential to directly 
enhance the city’s well-being andalso 
to further other, indirect conse- 
quences, such as improved relations 
between students and the local resi- 
dents. 

Our proposal targets students in 
SAC groups and encourages them to 
include volunteer efforts in their ex- 
isting scope of activities. The Chi- 
nese Students Association, for ex- 
ample, could hold a cultural 
awareness day in Charles Village, or 
the American Chemical Society chap- 
ter could teach science concepts to 
the students at nearby elementary 
schools. This is not to say, however, 
that a group would be restricted by 
its title - SAC groups could certainly 
undertake volunteer endeavors not 
directly related to their moniker. We 
hope to create opportunities for stu- 
dents in an SAC group to spend an 
afternoon in our neighborhoods, 
where they can get to know one an- 
other, interact with their neighbors, 
and learn more about their commu- 
nity. We plan to recognize groups 
witha demonstrated commitment to 
volunteer service atthe annual SEALS 
banquet. , 

e Community Affairs Fund has 
been established to provide for the 
expenses incurred by these projects, 
For example, if a group wishes to 
paint an elementary school’s gym, 
they could purchase paint and sup- 


Free money 


plies using money from this fund. 
This way, students will not have to 
use their own money, or their group’s 
money, to support their volunteer 
efforts. The money from the fund 
can be utilized by groups initiating 
new activities and by programs that 
have already been established and 
are currently in need of money. 

The application process for the 
Community Affairs Fund is simple 
and straightforward. Once an SAC 
group has decided on a particular 
project, they can submit a brief pro- 
posal outlining the nature of the pro- 
gram and its related expenses. The 
Community Affairs Chair can either 
approve of the proposal or return it 
to the SAC group and suggest any 
changes. 

After the Community Affairs 
Chair has approved the project, Bill 
Tiefenwerth, Director of the Office 
of Volunteer Services, can appropri- 
ate the money requested by the SAC 
group. We have attempted to make 
the availability of funds for commu- 
nity service activities as facile and 
accessible as possible. 

I urge every Hopkins student, es- 
pecially the students who serve as 
leaders in their SAC groups, to in- 
clude outreach programs in their 
group’s activities. Volunteer work 
can prove to be a tremendously ben- 
eficial experience, which not onl 
enriches the community but also of- 
ten leaves a lasting impression on the 
volunteer. It can instill a sense of 
understanding and sympathy for the 
impoverished as well as the humility 
to acknowledge that we are indeed 
fortunate to be in a position to give 
rather than receive, 
~Mr. Nene is Community Affairs 
Chair for the Student Council 
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CLASSIFIEDINFORMATION 


Classified advertising is offered free of charge to students, faculty, staff, 
and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins University and Medical Institu- 
tions. All free classifieds must include name, phone, and Hopkins 
affiliation. Classified advertising forms will be available in various 
locations throughout the campus. Free classifieds will continue to run 
each week as space allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 50 words. 
Longer ads may be edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


For all other advertisers, classifieds are charged at 50 cents per word. 
The News-Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertis- 
ing. Display Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display 
Classified consists of more than 50 words of text, a boxed ad, or any 
classified requiring additional typesetting. 


All classified advertisements are due by 5 p.m. on the Tuesday prior to 
the edition in which the ad is to run. Ads may be submitted in writing 


in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Campus Box #1230 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 





Help Wanted 
WANT A SUMMER JOB IN 
ADVERTISING/MARKETING? 
Campus Directories-a national 
publishing company-seeks student 
to work as Manager for profitable 
local publishing business. Gain 
practical business experience and 
earn up to $10,000. Call or faxresume 
to 847-492-9189 (attn: David 
Contract, Recruiting Coordinator). 


$1500 weekly potential mailing our 
circulars. For info call 301-429-1326. 


Looking for employment this 
summer? The JHU Summer Day 
Camp is looking for counselors and 
sports instructors. $1200 for six 
weeks, June 16-July 25; M-F, 9-4. Call 
Coach Babb @ x7485. 


PT Editorial Assistant 
College Publisher needs students 
to compile, verify and proof 
editorial for national publication. 
Resp. and pay commensurate 
with 


level of experience. 
Internships ok! Must possess 
good writing, comm/org skills. 
Send resume to: Campus 
Concepts, Keli Lopes, 312 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore, MD 21201 
or fax (410) 625-0065. 


Surf the Net 


to Summer Jobs 
Register On-Line at... 


www.tsijobs.com 


Check Out Our Job Openings! 
No. VA/Wash. DC Metro 


1-888-TSIJOBS 


Temporary Solutions, Inc. 
Staffing Service 











Dr. Brent’s lab in the Department of 
Cognitive Science is looking for 
people to participate in a language 
experiment. The experiment takes a 
halfhour and participants receive five 
dollars. For more information, or to 
schedule an appointment, call 516- 
7388 or sign up on the schedule sheet 
outside Krieger 135. 


HELP WANTED: Summer job: Full 
time, good pay, Baltimore area, call 
Joe for details. 662-8487 


Love dogs, need money? Call 323- 
3164 or e-mail 
<gigodenn@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu> 
for dog-sitting job 2 miles from 
Homewood campus. 


GRAD STUDENTS: Part time jobs 

working with undergrads as Study 

Consultants available. Flexible hours, 

$8.00 per hour. Please call Angela at 
_ 516-5506 for information and 
' application. 


The Charles Village Community 
Benefits District (CVCBD) needs 
interns for2 different community and 
economic development projects. 
Qualifications: either fluency of the 
Korean language or database design 
ability, particularly with Microsoft 
Access. Hours flexible. Neither 
require any secretarial duties. Please 
call Dominic Wiker at 235-4411. 


$1000’s PossiBLeE TYPING. Part Time. 
At Home. Toll Free 1-800-218-9000 
Ext T-7836 for Listings. 














The 7 
Orchestra 1s 
enthusiastic, college students to 
volunteer as _campus 
representatives fora special college 
music campaign. 

| Many Free Perks. For details call 
410-783-8170 by April 25th. 





Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p.m. 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 

URL: http://www.jhu.edu/~newslett 


$1000’s PossiBLe READING Books. Part 
Time. At Home. Toll Free 1-800-218- 
9000 Ext R-7836 for Listings. 





Merchandise Market 





FOR SALE: Free black IKEA bed 
frame with purchase of IKEA 
mattress: $30. Call 467-3076. 


Toyota Camry ‘86. 4-door, 
automatic, very good condition. 
$2500. Call (410) 385-1768. 


WTB: Will pay $5-15 for your used 
wooden chairs or stools (to be 
refinished). Please e-mail 
pollyw@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu, or call 
516-3523. 


Moving Sale: Large couch $100, twin 
mattress/box set (3) $40-100, toaster 
$5, ironing board $15, small desk $15, 
large oak desk $25, oak entertainment 
center $300, antique dining rm set 
(table, chairs, buffet, china cabinet) 
$1500, Revereware $5 each, pots & 
pans $3 each, much more. 243-5456 


For Sale: 1924 Chickering Full Size 
Grand Piano. 54". Great Condition, 
professionally rebuilt, new strings, 
pinblock, keytops. Black lacquer 
finish. Matching piano bench with 
new upholstery. Looks and sounds 
great. Tuned, maintained 
professionally. Owned by a Peabody 
student who must sell, moving. $5400 
obo. Call Cathy at 243-1194. 


Moving Sale: Coffeetable $35, book 
case $60, twin bed $75, desk $40, chair 
$20, t.v. cart $20, and end table $10. 
All prices negotiable. All in good 
condition. Call Shreya at 467-6209. 


Everything must go! 


’89 Buick Regal Limited, 2-dr, auto, 
AIC, Cruise, 135K mi, nice interior. 
Runs Great! $2,000 obo. contact 
Elizabeth 662-8656 or 
elizabeth@jhu.edu 


’87 Toyota Supra Turbo 289HP w/ 
HKS exhaust, K&N sport air filter, 
remaf turbo & more. Take off targa 
roof for spring! $5450. call 992-9051. 


PAPASAN CHAIR from Pier 1 
Imports: Pedestal base, so it rocks 
and swivels, medium brown, natural 
cushions, great condition, $50. 
DINING SET: Maple drop-leaftable, 
four chairs, needs some refinishing, 
$20. Call 235-2395. 


Plymouth Sapporo $999, 75000mi, 
1983, good conditions, new clutch, 
new muffler, new brakes, new tires, 
gray/black, AM/FM Cassette, stored 
during winter, 426-7973 (leave 
message). 


For sale: sewing machine $50. 
Answering machine $20. TV $15, 
color $50. desk lamp $10. gas BBQ & 
propane $50. Electrolux vacuum $50. 
377-0038 


Wanted: new or used 16mm movie 
camera. Preferably electric motor w/ 
or w/o crystal sync. Also any 
accessories. Call 467-WAIT. Ask for 
Raul. ? 


Fraternity and Sorority 
sportswear and merchandise 
now on the internet! 

Fast Service * Same Stuff * 
Lower Prices * 
Connections Sportswear and 
Novelties Inc. web site is 
www.intermarket.com/CSN 
We guarantee the lowest prices 
in the nation! Free catalog. 
Call 1-800-929-1897. 
Sales representation positions 
are available immediately. 
Say No! to your local Greek 
store! Headquarters: College 
Park MD. 





For Sale: 10-speed road bicycle $45. 
Call 410-889-7480. 


Touch responsive Yamaha PSR-300 
keyboard, 100 instruments & 50 
AStyles, with AWM, headphones, 
adaptor & table, $370/bo, 526-9154, 
kbendin@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu 


SEIZED CARS from $175. Porsches, 
Cadillacs, Chevys, BMWs, Corvettes. 
Also Jeeps, 4WDs. Your Area. Toll 
Free 1-800-218-900 Ext. A-7836 for 
current listings. 


1994 Mazda Protege. Excellent 
condition, 42 mpg. All service 
records, outstanding car. AM/FM 
cassette, air. $6490. 321-0746 


For sale: queen-size sofa-bed, gray, 
very good cond, $100. Call Enrico at 
889-5345 or e-mail at 
novelenm@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu 


Yamaha FG-312II Acou./Elec. 12- 
string guitar $200. KAT DK10 MIDI 
drumpad, $225. Kaplan MCAT 
books + test materials, $60. (410) 467- 
3938. 


Honda Civic DX 1995 White HB for 
$11,000. Avail now. 43K miles, one 
owner, excellent condition. Blue 
book $12,000 for 34K. 1.5 L, AT, A/ 
C, AM/FM cassette, maintenance 
every 7K and oil change every 3.5K. 
Qa Sea Sime, Ll eee Oa sO eee 
etaira@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu 


WANTED: Sofa for dorm room. Will 
pick-up. Clean preferred. Contact 
516.3734, or 
homlar@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


MOTORCYCLE for sale, 89 Radian 
600. Good condition. 6K. Execellent 
first bike. $1000/o.b.o. Call James at 
243-8336 or e-mail at 
beaty@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. Call to set 
up a test ride. 


Moving sale: black sofa bed 60$, solid 
oak dining table 75$, AC 70$. Call 


467-1419 or e-mail 
maurey@pha.jhu.edu. 
Desk 60"x30" $40, mini air 


compressor $10, cordless earphones 
$20, earphones,$15; window fan $10, 
file. cabinet $20, mini futons $10, 
bookshelf $20, halogen lamp w/o 
bulb $10, Compaq 486/25 laptop 
(8MB memory, 14.4 modem, 200MB 
HD) $600, brand new portable CD 
players $40. 889-8281, 
atreides@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


WANTED: microwave, any size 
considered, in good condition. Name 
your price. Please call Jasmine at 516- 
5900 or e-mail at 
ym1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 





Roommates Wanted 





Mount Vernon Area. ROOMMATE 
WTD M/F, Prof or Student to shr 3 
bdrm house. Large room, AC, FP, 
free parking! Must be neat, 
responsible, mature. $300/mo+1/2 
utils. 727-4059 


Three Roommates wanted to share 
spacious 5BR row house in safe area 
of Charles Village from June 1997 - 
May 1998, newly-remodeled kitchen 
and baths, dishwasher, washer/dryer, 
window air conditioning, $265/ 
month, plus 1/5 utilities. Phone Judy 
evenings, 337-7052. 


Nonsmoking F to share large 2BR 
aptin Overlea/Fullerton. W/D, Ir, dr, 
patio, free prkg. Five min to 695 & 95. 
$285/mo + 1/2 util. 663-4068 or 
arbudaya@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Female professional or masters/ 
doctoral student to share partially 
furnished, sunny 2BRapartmentwith 
hardwood floors, high ceilings. 
January 1997 @$315/mo + @$15 
G&E. 235-2542 before 9 p.m. 


Room avail. in sunny, safe, modern 
3BR apt, close to Homewood (5 min. 
walk to JHMI shuttle). Garden-style 
apartment has courtyard and deck. 
Street and paid parking available. 
$230/mo + 1/3 util. Seeking QUIET, 
CLEAN, RESPONSIBLE roommate 
to share with two grad/prof women. 
N/S, no pets, F preferred. 467-0108 





Homes for Sale/Rent 


Summer Sublet. Nicest apartment in 
Homewood area. Hopkins House. 
Available 6/1-9/1. Rent $420 o.b.o. 
payno utilities. Clean, furnished, one 
bedroom. This is not a joke. C 
Leon@235-6202. 





3333 N. Charles St. 2BR, spacious |r, 
nice kitchen, awesome view, $565/ 
mo, avail 6/1. 243-2115 eve. 


THE SAFEST HOUSE 
On E. University Pkwy 
Iron bars, motion detectors, 
sirens, etc. 5BR, 3 1/2 BA, washer 
& dryer, dishwasher, jacuzzi, 
balconies, 


rooftop deck, 2 
backyard patio w/ privacy fence & 
off-street parking. Two-year lease 
only. No live pets. $1800+utilities 
per month. 


Alexander Willis, 255-2553 





HOUSES FOR RENT: Huge 4 and 
5BR houses for rent in Charles 
Village. Many available with W/D, 
dw, updated kitchens and baths. All 
close to campus. Available June 1. 
889-5759 


APARTMENT FOR RENT: 2BR in 
the heart of MT.VERNON. 
Hardwood floors, heat and water 
paid. $560/mo. Call 235-8000, ask 
for Tina. 


Basement studio in quiet Oakenshaw 
house. 3 blocks from Homewood, 
shuttle, across street from UMH. 
Fully Ikea furnished. Microwave, 
refrigerator etc. Private entrance, 
high security. Large refinished room 
w/ private bath. New windows and 
flooring, walk-in closet. Laundry 
privileges. $390 w/ utilities, furniture 
included. Available immediately. 
243-1194. 


House for Sale: Takoma Park, 2BR, 
2.5BA, wood floors, LR/family rm, 
prvt yrd, great kitchen, skylights, nr 
metro. $169,900. 301-891-3337. 


Apt for Rent: 2nd flr. apt 2BR lg.kit., 
full bath, loft. Inclds heat. 601 E. 34th 
St. Call Ray or Lynne. 467-4565 Avail 
Immed. 


West U. Pkwy, Sunny 1BR, 12min 
walk/suttle, 5min walk/Rotunda. 
$540/mo. inc. heating. 2nd flr from 
2-flr building, garden courtyard, 
hdwd floors, prkng. Furnishings on 
sale: dining set, queen bed, sofa bed, 
bedroom set, entertainment center, 
bookshelves, computer desk, 
kitchenware etc. All 2mo to 2yr old. 
9 5 SB ria sre Apel n2058 
cruzrey@welchlink.welch.jhu,edu 


HOUSE FOR SALE: Takoma Park, 
bungalow, 2BR, 2.5BA, lg kitchen, 
LR/family rm, wood stove, skylights, 
privyd, nr metro. $169,900. 301-891- 
B337% 


Westgate/Ten Hills/Catonsville, 3BR 
single family home for sale in nice 
neighborhood. $90,000, 7 miles from 
JHH. Call Kim Barton, 461-1456 or 
dakaiser@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu 


GREAT PRICE. 3.5BR Hampden 
rehabbed rowhouse. Landscaped, 
well-maintained. Skylight, modern 
kitchen, some w/w neutral carpet. 
Fabulous location between Wyman 
Park, “The Avenue” and Rotunda 
Mall. Safe, stable, eclectic 
neighborhood. $69,000. Call 889- 
3718. 





Student Employment 





For current student job listings, 
check out the Student Job Webpage 
at <http://www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob>, 
or call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll Services at 
516-5411. Offices are located on the 
lower level of Merryman Hall. 





Services 





CHESAPEAKE 
QUARTET. Classical music for your 
wedding, party or other special 
occasion. Contact Shelley at 
(410)783-1341 for more information. 


STRING 






Europe $169 OW 
Mexico/Carribean $189 RT 
& World Wide Destinations Cheap!! 
Ir You CAN BEAT THESE 
Prices START YOUR OWN 
DaMN AIRLINE. 
Air-Tech, Ltd. 212/219-7000 


info@aerotech.com 
http://campus.net/aerotech 


LEARN FRENCH OR ITALIAN 
with a highly experienced native 
teacher. All levels and all purposes. 
Private, semi-private or group 
classes. Tutorial or telephone lessons. 
Affordable rates, flexible schedule. 
For a free trial lesson call 410-889- 
8074 or 235-0580. 


PROFESSIONAL MassaGE relieves 
tension, reduces stress. Soothes body, 
mind, and spirit! Charles Village 
appointments. Mim Caris, Certified 
Massage Practitioner. 235-9081 


Classical Guitar Lessons. Extensive 
teaching experience. Bachelor’s & 
Master’s from Peabody. All levels 
welcome. Call James Flood, 243- 
2014. 


Roundtrip airfares with us $258-358, 
Europe $399-499. Call 337-9347 
MWE afternoons/wknds. 


Do youhavea problem? Do youneed 
someone to listen? Women In Self 
Help (WISH) is an anonymous 
telephone counseling service. Weare 
here to help women help themselves. 
WISH is as free and as near as your 
phone. Call us Monday through 
Friday between 9 and 3 at 433-9400. 


Japanese graduate student wants a 
native English speaker to exchange 
language skills. Akira, 653-7947. 
Akobayas@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Guitar lessons in many styles, from 
rock to neoclassical. JHU student 
with much experience and reasonable 
rates. vinnie@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 
Call Dat 366-5748. 


Licensed Daycare M-Fri 8:00-5:30: 
Wife of faculty member has openings 
for children over 2. Arts/crafts, 


ye Storytime, music, safe outdoor play, 


all meals provided. Across from 
Waldorf School in Coldspring 


RegLeyHol? aug. d5aaH prpswood 
Mimi at 542-3526. 


Postdoc’s wife is willing to look after 
your child. Tao, 243-0794 (after 8 
p.m.), 955-8721. 


Art Lessons: JHU student schooled 
in all media, very reasonable rates. 
Call Emily, 516-3758. 


FLUTE LESSONS: Grad student at 
Peabody; has taught at summer music 
festivals; beginner through advanced 
students; pereksta@peabody.jhu.edu 
or 685-6886. 


On-Site Computer Consultation & 
Repair. 15 years of computer 
experience. Hardware and software 
repair and installation, tutoring, 
programming and webpage design. 
PCs, PC OS and software packages, 
Mac and Unix systems. Same day, 
weekend and 24-hr emergency 
services available. Call or fax PNSys 
at 683-2321. 





General Notices 


ADOPTION 


A loving family and secure home 
await your baby. Stay home mom, 
professional dad and our adopted 


son wish to share our lives and love 
with another child. Medical and 
legal expenses paid. Let’s help each 
other. Call Sue and Bruce at 
(410) 467-9423 or 1-800-404-5589. 





Can you...Read the STARS? 


To test your inner vision, write a complete set — 
of horoscopes (for example, see Page B5), 
and return via campus mail to: Johns Hopkins | 
News-Letter Horoscopes Tryout, Campus Box 
1230, or e-mail to: News.Letter@jhu.edu. 






















ADOPTION HOPEFULS 
Doreen & Chuck 
1-800-484-6482 code 6396, 
or www.access.digex.net/ 
~spartan/baby.html 





ADOPTION: A young childless | 


couple wishes to adopt infant to love 
and nurture. Husband is a teacher, 


wifeisachildren’swriter. CallDonna ! 


and Tom, 1-800-484-4971 (security 
code 5155) or 703-815-3611. 


Concert to Benefit Habitat for 
Humanity, featuring the singer/ 
songwriters JANE KELLY 
WILLIAMS and Andrew Lawrence. 
Saturday April 
Homewood Meeting House. Tickets: 
$12. Contact Lori 
Imm@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


One FREE month of Long Distance 
calling to anywhere in the world (up 
to $1000.00), change inlong distance 
carrier required, company will pay 
all switching fees. There is no term 
commitment or contract to sign. 
Only $149.95. Tel.: (410) 602-0982. 


Arts and Crafts vendors needed for 


5, 7:30. RM. sd 
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Spring Fair’97, April11-13.Formore di 


information or an application, please i! 


call Judy or Damien at (410) 516- sg 


7692. 


Play Golf, Travel and Make Money! di 


410.560.6806 or golf@ssisys.com 


Cooperative Playgroup for JHU/JHH 1 


Americanand International families. » 


Children ages 1-4 come with parents 1+ 


or caregivers. M-F 9:30-11:30. Pick 
the day(s) most convenient for you. + 


Corner Univ. Pkwy/St. Paul across 1: 


from Homewood. English classes 5 


offered. For more info 366-4425. | 





Lost and Found tn 





The following is a list of unclaimed 
items and the location where they 
were found from February 28 to 


March 5. Contact the Security Office 
at 516-4600 to.claim property. The 





Security Office is located behind 
rae 4 Ce ay 32 
March 21 
Book Bloomberg 
Umbrella Bloomberg 9 
Two pairs of gloves Bloomberg ' 
Eyeglasses Bloomberg 
March 22 
Empty wallet Unit BIk E. 33rd St. 4 
Key Krieger ” 
Keys on a ring St. Paul St. ? 
Pair of gloves Shriver ' 
Hat Shriver * 
Ring of keys Shriver "! 
March 24 su 
Tie tack Shriver “’ 
March 25 
One glove Maryland ’ 
2 Bracelets Shaffer ” 
March 26 o 
One glove unknown ° 
Hat unknown 
Calculator Shaffer » 
J cards E-Level (Levering) ” 
Personals 


SWCM, Hopkins Grad Student, 

seeking SF for friendship, dating, fun {; 
and possible commitment. Please 7 
write and we can get to know each ,, 
other, O.K.? Write to: P.O. Box 1453, % 
Beltsville, MD 20704-1453 o 


VisiTING EcyPTiAN Hopkins STUDENT. 
I’m 23, attractive with great sense of }} 
humor seeking white female 18-25 
for fun, friendly relationship and to » 
show me _ around. E-mail ¢ 
akewan@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu.  ¢ 


NOTICE 


Homewood-JHMI 
Shuttle Bus Survey 













April 12-20, 1997 


As the cost of the shuttle 
service is supported by the 
user divisions on a pro- 
rated basis, the University 
will be conducting a 
Shuttle Bus Survey to 
determine the affiliation of 
those using this service. 

MS 


Bus drivers and Security 
Department personnel 
from each campus will be 
collecting thisdata. 


(date Muay 


April 4, 1997 





ast week, faithful readers 

of this article heard me 

propose the idea that 

opkins lacks something 

which many other schools 

most definitely Possess: 
sports culture. That is to say that 
Hopkins students are much less 
aware of and even less supportive of 
our athletic teams than most places, 
This week, I raise the questions of 
how our lack of sports culture affects 
us, and what that says about us and 
our social scene. 

Inmany people’s mind the sports- 
obsessed student is a symbol of what 
collegeisall about. The college sports 
fan canbe identified by their apparel- 
backwards baseball caps with the logo 
of their favorite college team, 
sweatshirts, maybe some mesh jer- 
sey shorts. 

They can be found in sports bars 
like PJ’s or Rootie’s or any other of 
the many sports bars found through- 
out this land, and whenever ESPN 
Sportscenter is on the tube, they in- 
stantly become a frozen zombie for 
the next ten to twenty minutes. 

For some people, there are also 
some very loaded value judgments 
attached to the college sports fan. In 
these people’s eyes, these washed up 
high school jocks are invariably beer 
guzzling, promiscuous, fraternity or 
sorority members with the intellect 
of the very turf on which so many of 
their athletic contests are played. 

When they congregate, they in- 
variably create an overcrowded, loud, 
raucous atmosphere in which many 
people become inebriated and prop- 
erty damage ensues. 

To these same people (whom I 
might properly call sports culture 
critics), the athletes themselves are 
equally vile creatures. Seen as intel- 
lectually inferior bodies-for-hire, 
they receive undue praise, attention, 
and university resources so that they 
may cavort around, playing 
children’s games. In this line of think- 
ing, the intense recruitment ofhighly 
talented athletes makes the athletes 
believe that they are somehow sepa- 
rate from and indeed superior to the 
rest of the enrollment, with rules of 
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conduct notbeing applicable to them 
in their godlike status. 

This preferential treatment 
knows no limitations, from leniency 
in grading and class selection to more 
advantageous housing and dining 
facilities. 

To the extent that these critics are 
correct (and in some cases, they are 
undoubtedly dead on) then, we can 
be thankful that as Hopkinites that 
we do not have to deal with such a 
sordid atmosphere. 

Personally, I could do without a 
bunch of idiot jocks running around 
campus as some sort of preferentially 
treated elite. In addition, it’s awfully 
nice to be able to walk into my local 
sports bar and not have to wrestle 
through a crowd of sweaty people 
just to find the actual bar. 

Sure, we have a few instances in 
where the sports culture atmosphere 
prevails, but for the most part, those 
instances are few and far between. 

But whatare the costs of forsaking 
this type of college atmosphere? For 
athletes, it means less attention, 
smaller home crowds, and a general 
feeling of neglect. 

Last week, the women’s fencing 
coach, Gregory Spahr, writing about 
the lack of coverage in the NL, ex- 
pressed some of the feelings many 
athletes here no doubt must experi- 
ence: “...ithurtsteam morale. These 
[athletes] practice as much as any 
other team.” ; 

Healso expressed the disappoint- 
ment which accompanies obtaining 
a high level of success in the midst of 
relative obscurity amongst fellowstu- 
dents: “Were they not members of 
theignored...team, people might be 
using the terms “dominating” and 
“dynasty” to describe them.” 

In addition, it creates an unusual 
social atmosphere for some students. 
Some athletes tend to migrate into 
social groups which are exclusively 
fellow athletes, in some cases, par- 
ticular fraternities or sororities. In 
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some corners there is a degree of re- 
sentment towards athletes. 

I've heard of girls who socialize 
with male lacrosse players referred to 
as “lacrosstitutes”, and I’ve heard 
many pejorative jokes about the foot- 
ball team’s collective intellect (I plead 
guilty, and it should be noted that 
most of these cracks come from 
people who do not even personally 
know any football players). If this is 
the alternative to godlike worship- 
ping of student-athletes, I’m notsure 
that this is desirable either. 

And finally, thereisa cost, whether 
you are a sports fan or not, to all of 
the student body at large. As I'men- 
tioned before, sports is one area 
which can serve as an instant ice 
breaker in social settings both on and 
off campus. 

I will probably never know the 
feeling of high-fiving a total stranger 
simply because we were rooting for 
the same team while watching a col- 
legiate athletic event. I'll probably 
never have someone ask me “how 
those Blue Jays are doing” after an 
introduction, nor will I ever get to 
body surf on a crowd of face-painted 
hollering fans wearing Hopkins blue- 
and-black. 

I'll never send an e-mail such as 
the one I received from my brother, 
an alum from UPenn, chronicling 
the basketball career of another 
UPenn alum who had made it to the 
NBA. And [ll probably never get to 
argue over what our defensive strat- 
egy should have been in the second 
half with my friends, or total stranger 
for that matter, over a couple ofbeers 
(well, okay ten beers). 

So whether you mourn the ab- 
sence of a true sports culture here at 
Hopkins or you piss on whatever 
grave the dead sports culture might 
have, it is a tangible difference which 
separates us from many schools. 

In my opinion, it is a surmount- 
able detriment to our social scene, 
but also a boon to our everyday at- 
mosphere. 

Our athletes probably would like 
it to change, and I would too, so long 
as we avoided some of the unfavor- 
able aspects that I mentioned before. 


Al 
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New addition to the schedule Villanova proved to be no match for A.T. Bailey and the rest of the Jays. 


Jays get top Marks against ‘Nova 


BY ADAM GLASER 
News-Letter Staff 


After leveling their record at 3-3, 
the Jays welcomed the Wildcats of 
Villanova to Homewood. The game’s 
outcome was never really in doubt as 
the Jays recorded the first three goals 
and built a ten goal cushion before 
coasting to a 17-9 victory. 

The majority of the damage was 
done by the dynamic duo of Dan 
Denihanand Dudley Dixon. Hopkins 
road Denihan’s four goal first half to 
establish an eight goal lead at 9-1. 
Dudley Dixon then got into the act, 
scoring three goals and adding four 
assists. 

Of Dixon’s four assists, Coach 
Tony Seaman said “it’s probably 
three times his average for his ca- 
reetae 

Of the game, Coach Seaman said, 
“jt was a good win, our second this 
week, Our starting guys played real 
well. Dan Denihan hada career night, 
he played real well. The starters gave 
the rest of the team a chance to play 
and run up and down the field a little 
bit.” 

The game was of particular inter- 
est to one of the new additions to the 
Blue Jays this season, as Villanova 


transfer Dave Marks had the oppor- 
tunity to lock horns with his father 
Randy Marks, who coached him at 
‘Nova the last two seasons. 

Dave “treated the game like any 
other game.” He acknowledged the 
memories that come with playing 
against his former teammates, but 
“once that whistle blows its game 
time.” 

Although Marks was kept from 
recording any goals, “#33 & #1 sure 
did {score}. They came with their bag 
of tricks; underhand and behind the 
back shots. I thought we did a good 
job defensively,” said Randy Marks. 

Marks was proud of the way his 
team played, but felt that his team 
just doesn’t shoot quite as well as the 
Hopkins guys. 

Nevertheless, ‘Nova saw Jeff 
Huber, Paul Shroder and Eric Dauer 
each record a pair of goals on the 
tandem of Brian Carcaterra and Eric 
Kuchner. The Hopkins offensive out- 
put could have been worse if not for 
the play of Andrew Frabrizio who 
stopped 16 Hopkins shots in 50 min- 
utes of action. 

Fabrizio couldn’t stop everything 
and, in addition to Denihan and 
Dixon, Hopkins found offense from 
both likely and unlikely sources. Co- 


captains Werner Krueger and Billy 
Evans each scored a pair. However, 
the Jays got a pair of goals by long 
sticks. John Gagliardi went coast to 
coast and finished it off with a goal. 
Rob Doerr also added an unlikely 
offensive spark. 

Andrew Godfrey continued his 
fine offensive play scoring three goals 
and Sol Kumin added a goal and was 
summarily punished for his efforts as 
hewas put to the turfafter converting 
a feed from Dudley Dixon inside. 

This Saturday, the Jays will try to 
flattenamuchimproved Army team. 
The Knights return senior middie 
Ross Yastrzemsky leads the team with 
18 goals and 6 assists. Junior attack 
Chad Hadlock also has 18 goals on 
the season. 

Army has been a little bit schizo- 
phrenic this season recording a big 
win against Georgetown, but then not 
looking too good against Hobart at 
the Carrier Dome in defeat. 

“We will take them like we take 
any other team and try to outwork 
them on the field. We want to win the 
groundballs and win the game. We 
never want to be outworked by an 
opponent. Ifwe’ve outworkeda team 
we should win the game,” said senior 
defenseman Brian Kuczma. 





“Raedar’ for the fences 


BY AMANDA SCHROEDER 
News-Letter Staff 


The Blue Jays are 2 and 1 in the 
past week, with a disappointing loss 
to Rowan and a pair of wins against 
Haverford and Western Maryland. 
Hopkins has been having trouble 
standing up to tough New Jersey 
teams, though they were hopeful 
about this last weeks game against 
the Rowan Profs. 

Haverford was their Centennial 
Conference opener, and though 
closer than they would have liked, it 
was a good way tostart off the confer- 
ence championships. 

Hopkins headed Rowan last Fri- 
day in a close game that ended up 
with Rowan topping them 11-3. 

The first three innings Rowan 
scored three runs, only one of them 
earned on Michael Garvie. Todd 
Flannery came in in the fourth and 
held Rowan to one more run while 
Hopkins gathered up their offense. 

The Jays scored their first run in 
the sixth, when Todd O’Neill hit his 
first homer of the season. Rowan 
added a run in the eighth, but Dan 
Raedle hit a two run homer to finish 
off that inning with the Profs leading 
by only two, with the score 5-3. 

The ninth inning was a tough one 
for Hopkins. 

Errors abounded as six runs were 
scored on only four hits which 
brought the Profs to a whopping 11- 
3 lead in the ninth. 

Better news on Saturday, as the 
Jays topped Haverford to win their 
first Centennial Conference game 12- 
11 in extra innings. Senior Carl 


Forster allowed ninehitsandtenruns 
(eight earned), however Hopkins led 
the game 9-5 after the first four in- 
nings. 

Haverford scored six runs in the 
fifth, bringing them to a lead of 11-9. 
Dan Raedle then stepped up to the 
plate following a walk by Johnny 
Craig to hit his fifth home run of the 
season to tie the game at 11. 

Hopkins came back even stron- 
ger after a 45 minute storm delay. 
Junior Scott Orlovsky kept Haverford 
scoreless, while Tom Gillard hit a 
dinger with two outs in the top of the 
eighth to put the Jays ahead by one. 

Orlovsky then finished off with 
the help of great defense in the bot- 
tom half of that inning to win 12-11. 
The double header was canceled due 
to rain and will be rescheduled at a 
later date. 

Hopkinsimprovedtoa2-0record 
in the Centennial Conference as they 
bowled over Western Maryland 6-3 
on Wednesday. 

Scott Orlovsky pitched the entire 
game and gave up only three runs in 
the second inning. Hopkins re- 
sponded to Maryland’s 3-1 lead in 
the fourth, with Dan Raedle singling 
to lead off, and Milo doubling next. 
Tom Gillard batted Raedle in while 
Milo also scored on Maryland’s er- 
ror. 
Phil McGinnis then drove Gillard 
in with a two out single to finish off 
that inning. The Jays scored two more 
in the fifth and Orlovsky kept Mary- 
land scoreless the rest of the game. 

Hopkins now leads the Centen- 
nial Conference 2-0. They face Mary- 
land again on Friday. 


Check out the News-Letter staff and buy 
some booze from us in the Beer Garden 
during Spring Fair next weekend! 


FACT: Did you know that to put out this fine piece of jour- 
nalism, some staff members spend over 40 hours a week 


at the N-U’s offices? 


FACT: Did you know that we drive three hours roundtrip 
at 5 am to get the paper to our printing facility? 


FACT: Come Spring Fair, we are ready to serve up/drink 


lots of alcohol! 





Irish to launch Tour de France| Bee ties 


Associated Press 


DUBLIN, Ireland (AP) — The 
Tourde France on water? That’s part 
of the plan unveiled as Ireland an- 
nounced it would launch the world’s 
most famous bicycle race next year. 

For three days and 385 kilometers 
(240 miles) in July 1998, the Tour 
will explore Ireland from Dublin to 
its second city, Cork. Then the cy- 
clists will board three waiting Stena 
Line ferries bound overnight for the 
French port of Roscoff. 

Increasingly in its 94-year history, 
the Tourhas ventured beyond French 
borders. In 1996, for instance, the 
race went into neighboring Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Italy and Spain. This 
year’s Tour will dip into Switzerland 
and Spain. 

This will be the fifth time since 
1987 that the Tour de France will 
start in another country. The 1998 
race will be the first, though, to start 
off the European mainland. 

In 1994, after England hosted a 
leg of the race for the second time, 
the Irish government began lobby- 
ing to bring the tour here. The Irish 
threw a gala party Thursday inside 
Dublin Castle to celebrate their suc- 
cess. 

“The 1998 Tour de France will be 
the biggest sporting event ever held 
in Ireland,” said the Irish minister 
for tourism, Enda Kenny, who se- 


cured 2 million pounds ($3 million) 
intaxpayers’ money to subsidize costs 
for the Tour’s detour. 

The timing will have its own his- 
torical resqnance, too, forin July 1798 
the French army under Napoleon 
invaded Ireland ina disastrous bid to 
aid Irish rebels against the British. 
The 3,000-strong force was quickly 
overwhelmed and slaughtered, and 
the British consolidated their rule 
over Ireland. 

“We do expect this French inva- 
sion to be more of a success, for us 
and for the Irish,” joked Jean Marie 
Leblanc, director of the Tour. 

Organizers outlined the plan to 
run the first three days of competi- 
tion from Dublin, the capital on 
Ireland’s east coast, to its second- 
largest port city Cork in the scenic 
southwest. 

The prologue race on Saturday, 
July 11, will take racers 7 kilometers 
(4 miles) through central Dublin, 
starting and finishing on the city’s 
biggest boulevard, O’Connell Street. 

Day Two sends the cyclists to 
Ireland’s premier film set, the 
lilliputian Wicklow Mountains 
(highest peak Lugnaquillia Moun- 
tain, 925 meters) south of Dublin. 
The 175-kilometer (110-mile) circuit 
goes from Dublin down the flat coast 
road, then inland into the hills dot- 
ted by villages and waterfalls, north 
through the barren highlands and 


back into Dublin. 

The final day of the Irish experi- 
ment relocates the race to Ireland’s 
southeast corner for a 200-kilometer 
(125-mile) dash along the south coast 
to Cork via Waterford, home of the 
famous crystal. The crossing by wa- 
ter to France follows. 

Thursday’s promotional news 
conference billed the event as “the 
biggest logistical operation ever be- 
tween Ireland and France.” 

The Irish are certainly hoping to 
capitalize on an event that promot- 
ers estimate will bring 200 competi- 
tors, 950 million TV viewers and 30 
million pounds ($45 million) in ex- 
penditures to Ireland. 

“Dublin at the current time is run- 
ning second to Paris in Europe as the 
most attractive place for visitors,” 
said Brendan Lynch, Dublin’s lord 
mayor wearing a heavy-metal civic 
chain of office. “But certainly after 
this we'll be going ahead of Paris!” 

Retired Irish cyclist Stephen 
Roche, winner of the 1987 Tour de 
France, said racers will find the Irish 
roads challenging. 

“Roads are much smaller than on 
the continent,” he said. “We’ve gone 
out of our way to find the biggest 
roads Ireland has to offer. Anyway, 
the beauty of the countryside and the 
warmth of the people will overcome 
any pot holes the racers will come 
across.” 





Track takes third at Messiah 


BY JOHN DUNLOP 
News-Letter Staff 


Hopkins track placed third behind 
Gettysburg and Messiah at the Mes- 
siah Four Way Meet last Wednesday. 
The Jays field competitors took Ist in 
three of their six events to provide a 
large portion of the team’s scoring. 
Eric Edmonds and Joyce Hairston 
led the men’s and women’s teams in 
the track events. 

Twin brothers Will and Ryan 
Carnes placed 1st and 2nd, respec- 
tively, in the javelin. Will threw 167ft, 
and Ryan threw 161 ft, almost ten feet 
in front of the third place competitor. 

“Basically, they dusted the com- 
petition,” said junior shot putter John 
Edwards. 

_ Ryan Bobko provisionally quali- 
fied for nationals in the high jump, 
winning with a jump of 6ft, 9.75 in. 
Freshman Victor Lee won the triple 





Ryan Bobko 
provisionally qualified 
for nationals in the 
high jump, winning 
with a jump of 6ft, 
9.75 in. 


jump, covering over 42ft in a hop, 
skip, anda jump. Derrick Wood and 
Levon placed third and fourth in the 
discus with throws of 118ft and 
115.9ft, respectively. The throws were 
made into a strong headwind. Matt 
Blough placed fourth in the shot put 
with a 40 ft, 2 in. throw, 

Joyce Hairston recorded a per- 


sonal best (tied) 5:04 in the 1500m 
run, edging out a Gettysburg runner 
on the final straight-away. 

“T used and abused her,” said a 
pumped-up Hairston after the race. 
In a repeat stunt, Joyce laid on the 
hurt to another Gettysburg runner in 
the 800m run with a time of 2:33, 
Becca placed 7th in the 1500m for 
Hopkins in 5:46. Hairston contrib- 
uted to the team’s third place finish 
in the 4x400m, joining Nkiruka 
Emeaguala, Jesse Reese, and 
Stephanie Galloway. 

Nkiruka placed Ist in the 100m 
dash, and Pam placed 2nd overall 
(1st in her heat), Eric Edmonds led 
the men with a 2nd place finish in the 
1500m run (4:10) and a sixth place 
finish in the 800m (2:04.9), Ansel 
was the top finisher for Hopkins in 
the 100m dash. 

The Jays will face UMBC and 
Towson at UMBC next Wednesday. 


ha 


bookie 
to Tarks 
tickets 


Associated Press 


FRESNO, California (AP) — A 
suspected sports bookie received 
some of Fresno State basketball coach 
Jerry Tarkanian’s tickets to gameslast 
season, The Fresno Bee reported 
Wednesday. 

The tickets came from Jose 
Elgorriaga Jr., who is the coach’s per- 
sonal business agent but not a uni- 
versity employee, the newspaper re- 
ported. 

Athletic department records show 
that the bookie got at least 42 tickets 
and hisbrother eight from Elgorriaga. 
Tarkanian gets 90 tickets to each 
home game as part of his contract 
and said he gives Elgorriaga four to 
six tickets for each game. 

Tarkanian said if some tickets were 
received by a sports gambler “I cer- 
tainly don’t want my players associ- 
ating with him.” 

The Bee previously labeled the 
bookiea “major sportsbettor” inlink- 
ing him to an investigation of pos- 
sible point-shaving by Fresno State 
players. However, law enforcement 
officials and others now say he is an 
active bookmaker, The Bee said. 

University officials and the FBl are 


“investigating rumors of possible point 


shaving, an illegal practice where 
players try to keep the margin of vic- 
tory inside the point spread. 

The investigations have focused 
on guards Dominick Young and 
Chris Herren, and both have denied 
any wrongdoing. The Bee previously 
reported that Young was seen with 
the sports bookie at a nightclub and 
that Herren visited a Fresno pawn- 
broker who is a friend of the bookie. 

The Los Angeles Times reported 


| that members of a Southern Califor- 


niabookmaking ring were told Fresno 
State players were fixing games. 

Fresno State president John Welty 
said he hopes the university’s investi- 
gation will be concluded soon. 

“To date, we've found no sub- 
stance to the allegations about point- 
shaving,” Welty said. 
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In the Zona, Wildcats prevail 


BY ADAM GLASER 
News-Letter Staff 


As I watched last season’s Arizona- 
Cincinnati game, the Bear Cats were up 
with just seconds to play and Arizona 
and Miles Simon had one last shot. A 
heave from three quarter court found 
“nothing but the bottom of the net” 
and left Coach Huggins and the Cin- 
cinnati players agape. At that time, I 
didn’tthink much of the Arizona Wild- 
cats, | mean, it was one lucky shot by 
one lucky player in one lucky game. 
Right? 

This year, Simon and the Cats did 
theunthinkable. Not only did they win 
the National Championships, but 
they proved many people wrong. 
Utah Coach Rick Majeris said earlier 
in the season that Arizona was a bet- 
ter team without Miles Simon in the 
line-up. 

Now, I don’t know about you, but I 
think thatbeing Tournament MVP and 
all, that maybe Lute Olsen did the right 
thing by playing Simon? Simon says: 


30 points and National Champion- 
ship Arizona. 

Well, for those you still do not 
believe and feel that the Arizona 
Championship was a fluke, well you 
are an idiot! No, just kidding. It’s 
tough to win a national champion- 
ship in fluke fashion, when three #1 
seeds fall in your wake. Kansas, ar- 
guably the best team in the nation, 
fell to Simon and Company. But this 
was one game andan upset, but noth- 
ing more. Maybe Coach Roy Will- 
iams didn’t get his players up for the 
game. No big deal, it happens, but 
Arizona isn’t that good. Right? 

After an overtime victory against 
God (Providence’s God Shamgod), 
people were still not impressed. After 
all, Providence was a #10 seed, it’s not 
like divine intervention is needed fora 
#4 to beat a #10 seed. 

However, maybe Arizona did have 
God on their side and Coach Dean 
Smith was left shaking his head as the 
small, quick Arizona guards ran up 
and down the court against his North 


Carolina Tar Heels. Finally, the pil- 
grimage to the NCAA’s ultimate 
achievement was completed asthe sec- 
ond #1 in as many games, Kentucky, 
fell to the Cats in overtime. Arizona 
hadoutlasted Kentucky and done what 
last season’s number four seed Syra- 
cuse could not, beat Kentucky. 
Kentucky was not the same team 
they were last season and Coach 
Pitino was the first one to acknowl- 
edge this fact, but that takes nothing 
away from Arizona. They weren't 
even the best team in their Confer- 
ence (UCLA) let alone the best team 
in the nation. However, it is the tour- 
nament that separates the big talkers 
from the guys with game. Hype can 
only get a team so far, just ask 
Villanova fans and fans of the Terps. 
It’s what you do in March, at the big 
dance that matters. They'll be plenty 
of time to think about it in the off 
season, but in the case of the Arizona 
Wildcats, it is an off-season that 
comes after an end to a dream-like 
season. Congratulations to Lute 


Olsen and the rest of the Arizona 
Wildcats who did the unthinkable 
and beat the nation’s best. 





THE ROAD TO THE FINALS 


1st Round- defeated #13 
South Alabama 

2nd Round- defeated #12 
College of Charleston 
Sweet 16- defeated #1 
Kansas 

Elite 8- defeated #10 
Providence 

Final Four- defeated #1 
North Carolina 

Finals- defeated #1 Kentucky 








Canyousay, “Take me outto the ballgame and buy some peanutsand crackerjacks?2 


rar 
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Orioles’ season opener blown out 


he excitement was pal 

pable, you could feel it in 

the air, opening day was 

here. No, wait, that’s not 

opening day in the air, 

that’s wind. Let’s cancel the game. 

That’s what happened on Tues- 

* day. Two games were canceled 
- opening day. Grantit, the cancella- 
tion of the Red Sox home opener 
due to 30 or so inches of snow 
sounds legitimate to me. What 
doesn’t sound legitimate is cancel- 
lation of the O’s home opener due 
to wind. I mean let’s think about 
this for a second shall we. Now, 
don’t the Chicago Cubs and White 
Sox have baseball teams? Sure. And 


hente, 


oe Se ee i 


isn’t Chicago the Windy City? Are 
you still following me? So, if Chi- 
cago canceled every game because 
of wind, then there wouldn’t be any 
baseball games in Chicago would 
there? And don’t ball players dread 
playing in Candlestick because of 
the wind? Just checking. 

If it wasn’t bad enough that the 
baseball players are already thought 
of as wimps, who would go on the 
15 day DL for a hang nail, the can- 
cellation of the opener at Camden 
Yards didn’t do anything more than 
perpetuate this myth. Please tell me 
that there was some better reason 
for canceling opening day, some ga- 
lactic conspiracy of sorts. 
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Commentary 


Maybe Cal wasn’t ready to play 
third that day. Maybe he got up, rolled 
out of bed and just didn’t feel that he 
could go on. Then, he called up Davey 
Johnson, who called Peter Angelos, 
who called the Mayor, who got the 
Commissioner’s secretary, who got 
the Commissioner and then the com- 
missioner had an idea. Let’s cancel 
the game. 

But how could we do this without 
appearing like complete babies? Since 
the O’s don’t play in the Kingdome 
the Mariner’s “the sky is falling” ex- 
cuse wouldn’t fly. The snow in Bos- 
ton was a legitimate excuse, but it 
would be difficult to convince the 
Baltimore faithful that it was snow- 
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ing. They may not be that bright, but 
you have to give them a little credit. 
Baltimorons or not, the snow excuse 
wouldn’t fly. So, then the Commish 
tookabathroom breakandithithim. 

From gas, came wind and from 
wind the solution to his dilemma. He 
could cancel the game because of 
wind, Cal’s streak would remain in- 
tact and the Baltimore faithful could 
go on living. For you see they live for 
their O’s and they live for Cal. Now, if 
the O’s can only find a way to cancel 
all the Yanks-O’s games played at 
Camden Yards. 

Then, I'll be impressed. But, I 
wouldn’t put it by them, let’s just 
hope that Angelos and company 
don’t get wind of this idea. For you 
see, theyO’s will have to hit a lot of 
wind-aided home runs if they are 
going to beat the Yankees this sea- 
son. Andeven ifthey get bythe Yanks, 
the Mariners will “hit it here Junior” 
over and over and over again. 
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MLB Predictions 


Continued from Page Al4 


AL WEST: 

1. Seattle Mariners- 101-61 

Keys: Bullpen. The starting rota- 
tion is the best ever and the key is to 
findaconsistent set-up man for closer 
Norm Charlton, as well as to find a 
way to make Charlton dependable 
everyday. This team will be solid and 
possibly the best in the AL. 


2. Texas Rangers- 92-70 

Keys: No let down. After consis- 
tent and career years for much of the 
pitching staff and offense, i.e. Kevin 
Elster, the Rangers have to wonder if 
their club can put together two 
straight solid and consistent seasons. 
Newly acquired John Wetteland will 
help in that department. 


3. Oakland A’s- 82-80 

Keys: Health and pitching. Can 
Mark McGwire and Jose Canseco stay 
healthy? If so, look out AL, if not, 
then forget about the A’s. Also, much 
of the team’s success will depend on 
the development of the starting rota- 
tion and the bullpen. 


4. Anaheim Angels- 80-82 

Keys: Starting pitching. The start- 
ers have to lower their era and not 
show signs of age. Mark Gubicza was 
a key addition from the Royals, but 
he must show he can have an era 
around or below 4. Mark Langston 
and Chuck Finley also have to have 
solid seasons for this team to con- 
tend. One things for certain, they can 
hit with the best of them. 


And the AL awards go to. 

AL MVP: Ken Griffey, Jr., Seattle 
Mariners 

AL Cy Young: Roger Clemens, 
Toronto Blue Jays 

AL Manager of the Year: Davey 
Johnson, Baltimore Orioles 

AL ROY: Nomar Garciaparra, 
Boston Red Sox 

AL Comeback Player of the Year: 
Kelly Gruber, Baltimore Orioles 


NL EAST: 

1. Atlanta Braves- 96-66 

Keys: Bullpen. With four of the 
best starters in the NL and a great 
offensive team the key for the Braves 


willbe not to blow leads; and togetto 


closer Mark Wohlers. The Braves are 
too talented to falter below second 
place. 


2. Florida Marlins- 91-71 

Keys: Teamwork. The Marlins are 
by far the most improved team. They 
will have to gel quickly and find con- 
sistency in the starting rotation and 
the bullpen in order to develop into 
the powerhouse that they can be. Jim 
Leyland will have no problems with 
this team unless injuries occur. 


3. New York Mets- 80-82 

Keys: Baerga and bullpen. Carlos 
Baerga needs to return to All-Star 
form if the Mets have any chance of 
being respectable. This off-season, 
GM Joe Mcllvaine looked to improve 
the bullpen. Through off-season 
moves he hopefully did. Ifeverything 
clicks, and the young starter return 
to their expected form, then the Mets 
maybe have a chance at a wild card. 
That’s doubtful, however. 


3. Montreal Expos- 80-82 

Keys: Pitching. Who will replace 
closer Mel Rojas? Will the starters be 
respectable? If manager Felipe Alou 
can find the answers to these ques- 
tions, then the Expos could have five 
more wins. 


4. Philadelphia Phillies- 60-102 

Keys: Development. Rookie Man- 
ager Terry Francona will have the 
opportunity to learn the ropes of the 
Major League game. His team has 
little talent and is building for the 
future. 


NL CENTRAL: 

1. St. Louis Cardinals- 90-72 

Keys: Pitching and Delino 
DeShields. Manager Tony LaRussa 
hopes to build on last year’s playoff 
appearance and lower the era of the 
starting rotation. If new leadoff man 
and second baseman Delino 
DeShields returns to All-Star form, 
this could be a very dangerous team 
on the basepaths. Either way they are 
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more talented than the rest of the 
Central. 


2. Houston Astros- 85-77 

Keys: Larry Dierker. Will the play- 
ers acclimate to the newly anointed 
rookie manager? Will Dierker be able 
to step out of the broadcast booth 
with no managerial experience and 
be able to run a team? Only time will 
tell. He’ll either be loved or fired. As 
he and his relationship with the play- 
ers goes, so do the Stros. 


3, Chicago Cubs- 82-80 

Keys: Starting Pitching. After sign- 
ing closer Mel Rojas, the Cubbies re- 
alized they had to have some pitch- 
ing to be effective enough to use him. 
I’m skeptical of any club where Terry 
Mulholland has to be more than a 
number four or five starter. If the 
starters produce respectable num- 
bers, nowadays, 6 innings and a 4.5 
era, then the Cubs may shock some 
people. 


4, Cincinnati Reds- 81-81 

Keys: Retreads. Can Deion Sand- 
ers, Ruben Sierra, Kent Mercker and 
Terry Pendleton be solid enough to 
perform everyday, or in Mercker’s 
case every fifth day? If so, then the 
Reds will be okay. If not, then. Re- 
gardless, the Reds spend the least 
money on scouting, and shouldbe in 
for a few rough years. 


5. Pittsburgh Pirates- 65-97 

Keys: None. There is no way that 
this team is going anywhere in a base- 
ball sense. They should be going out of 
Pittsburgh which didn’t even sell out 
playoff games of years past. Owner 
Kevin McClatchyhastriedhardtokeep 
the Bucs in Pittsburgh but he’s so fi- 
nancially strapped that it will be im- 
possible. The organization is not bad 
and with a little money from luxury 
boxes, the Bucs could be a decent te 
in the year 2000 or so. i 


NL WEST: 

1. Los Angeles Dodgers- 95-67 

Keys: Health and third base. Will 
Todd Zeile be the answer at third? 
The Dodgers think so. If not, he’ll be 
more than adequate. This team has 
arguably the second best pitching in 
the league and has excellent hitting. 
It will be a force in the NL barring any 
major injuries. say 

2. San Diego Padres- 88-74 

Keys: Consistent pitching. The 
Padres are a solid team. If they can 
maintain their effectiveness in the pen 
and continue their development in 
the rotation, then they will have a 
shot at the Dodgers. Manager Bruce 
Bochy is the best new manager in the 
game. This team will continue its rise 
to prominence. 


3. Colorado Rockies- 84-78 

Keys: Road play and pitching, At 
home, the Rockies are awesome, with 
a capital A. On the road, they just 
stink. The Rockies need to get con- 
sistency out of third baseman Vinny 
Castilla on the road as wellas develop 
some type of consistent pitching ro- 
tation. If Bill Swift can return, the 
rotation will be vastly improved. If 
not, then it will be a long season on 
the road for the Rockies. 


4. San Francisco Giants- 70-92” 

Keys: Third base and pitching. The 
rotation needs to show some kind of 
ability to get beyond the fifth inning. 
It’s doubtful that will happen. The 
new acquisitions of Jeff Kent, Jose 
Vizcaino, J.T. Snow, Mark Lewis and 
Julian Tavarez need to be consistent 
and contribute so the Giants can jus- 
tify getting rid of All-Star Matt Will- 
iams. New leadoff man Daryl 
Hamilton will provide a solid leadoff 
man but the rotation has to come up 
big for a shot at anything. My guess is 
that it’ll be along one at the Stick this 
year. 


And the NL awards goto. 


NL MVP: Gary Sheffield, Florida 
Marlins : 
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NL Cy Young: Greg Maddux, At- 
lanta Braves ralaia 
NL Manager of the Year: Jim 
Leyland, FloridaMarlins 
NL ROY: Andruw Jones, Atlanta 
Braves ; 
NL Comeback Player of the Year: 
Delino DeShields, St. Louis Cardinals 
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Nine members of A]- 
bania national team Bulls 


seek asylum in Spain 


not to say where they are going,” 


MADRID, Spain (AP) — Eight 
players and a trainer from Albania’s 
national team sought political asy- 
jum in Spain on Thursday, the Inte- 
rior Ministry said. 

The nine, who were not identified 
but who are believed to belong to 
Albania’s under-21 national team, 
sought asylum upon arriving in 
Madrid from the southern Spanish 
city of Granada where theyhad played 
two World Cup qualifying games in 
the last week. 

They had been scheduled to fly 
out of Spain on Thursday. Police 
barred journalists from entering the 
Interior Ministry building where asy- 
jum requests are made, and lowered 
window shutters so camera crews 
could not film proceedings inside. 

The nine later emerged from the 
building, some trying to cover their 
faces. Eight were driven away accom- 
panied by two members of the Span- 
ish Red Cross. 

One left on foot but pleaded to be 
left alone. 

Ministry spokesman Adrian 
Guerra said the Red Cross would be 
looking after them while their peti- 
tions were being processed. Earlier 
Guerra had urged reporters to dis- 
perse saying the nine “won’t come 
out until you leave. They are fright- 
ened. Some are crying. “ 

“They ve asked us for privacy and 


Guerra added. 

__ He would give no details on the 
identity of the nine. Reports earlier 
saidmany of the under-21 team made 
plans while in Granada to seek asy- 
lum because of unrest back home. 
Many members of the full national 
team already play for clubs outside 
Albania and presumably would not 
need to seek asylum. 

Albania lost to Germany on 
Wednesday night 3-2 andto Ukraine 
1-0 on Saturday. The matches were 
held in Granada because of the con- 
flict in Albania. 

Fernando Garrido, spokesman for 
the Spanish soccer federation (RFEF) 
who was with the side in Granada 
and flew back with them, said that 
there had been nothing to indicate 
any of the squad was going to seek 
asylum. 

He said the nine must have begun 
the process at the Madrid airport 
where they were supposed to take a 
connecting flight back to Albania via 
Athens. 

The Interior Ministry said that 
while the asylum petitions were be- 
ing processed, the nine would be al- 
lowed to stay in Spain. 

There were no details onhowlong 
the process would take or what 
chances the nine had of being ac- 
cepted. 


meet 


Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — Ifthe Chicago 
Bulls basketball team didn’t want to 
be at the White House, they didn’tlet 
it show. 

The team’s star players, Michael 
Jordan, Scottie Pippen and Dennis 
Rodman, and coach Phil Jackson 
appeared proud to stand beside Presi- 
dent Clinton Thursday in a long-de- 
layed visit to celebrate their 1996 NBA 
championship. 

“T’m very nervous,” Jordan said. 
“Tve never had the opportunity to 
stand next to sucha prestigious man.” 

Reports from Chicago said some 
of the players were not enthusiastic 
about the visit. In a story headlined 
“Bulls bored by White House trip,” 
the Chicago Sun-Times said Rodman 
and others “apparently are being 
dragged (to the White House) kick- 
ing and screaming — like children 
being forced to visit an elderly aunt 
— by coach Phil Jackson.” 
Rodman kept a low profile — as low 
a profile as he could keep in tight 
black leather pants, dark sunglasses 
andablack-and-goldplaidlame shirt 
that matched his gold hair. 

The Bulls last visited the White 
House in 1992, when President Bush 
was in office. 





De Silva leads Sri Lanka to seven- 
wicket victory over Zimbabwe 


SHARJAH, United Arab Emirates 
(AP) — Aravinda De Silva, Marvan 
Atapattu and Sanath Jayasuriya each 
hit half centuries to pace Sri Lanka to 
a seven-wicket victory over Zimba- 
bwe on Thursday to open the Singer 
Akai Cup. 

De Silva’s 60 made him only only 
the ninth player in history to reach 
the 6,000-run plateau in one-day 
internationals, and led Sri Lanka to 
188 for three in response to 
Zimbabwe’s modes 187 for nine. 

De Silva cut, drove and pulled to 
reach his 41st half-century in just 65 
balls, hitting nine boundaries before 
falling to Paul Strang off Grant Flow- 
ers just one run short of victory. 

Sri Lanka’s innings didn’t get go- 
ing until Romesh Kaluwitharna lost 
his wicket for a duck on only the fifth 
ball with the score at one. 

Co-opener Sanath Jayasuriya (56) 
came to Sri Lanka’s rescue, making 
46 in 48 balls before crawling to his 
15th one-day half-century during a 
79-run, second-wicket partnership 
with Marvan Atapattu. 

Atapattu, who hada 107-run part- 
nership with De Silva, scored the win- 
ning run of the match. His magnifi- 


cent knock of 52 included two fours 
and a six. 

Earlier, Chaminda Vaas helped 
keep Zimbabwe in check, taking three 
wickets for 25 runs in 10 overs. 

Zimbabwe got off to a good start 
with openers Grant Flower and Craig 
Wishart scoring over four runs an 
over but were unable to maintain the 
run rate against a varied Sri Lankan 
attack which got better as the innings 
progressed. 

Zimbabwe had to struggle for runs 
once Flower was bowled by 18-year- 
old Sri Lankan paceman Nuwan 
Zoysa for 12 with the score at 31. 
Three runs later Wishart was run out 
and the momentum began to fade. 

Flower and Strang bolstered the 
total with identical 38s to rescue the 
Zimbabwean side from 77 for four in 
the 23rd over to its eventual score. 
Flower struck one boundary in his 
61-ball knock while Strang had two 
fours in his 53-ball innings. 

Eddo Brandes struck the only six 
of the innings when he hit Zoysa over 
the mid-wicket fence. 

Sri Lanka, which opted to bat af- 
ter winning the toss, kept up strong 
fielding throughout the Zimbabwean 
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innings. 

Left arm paceman Vaas bowled a 
rare maiden in the final 50th over, 
which included the wicket of Andy 
Whittal. 

On Friday, Pakistan will take on 
Sri Lanka in the second match of the 
$75,000 three-nation tournament. 


Streaking Senators 


Associated Press 


KANATA, Ontario — Ron 
Tugnutt thinks heknows a good team 
when he sees one. And right now, he 
likes what he’s seeing from his Ot- 
tawa teammates. 

“Defensively, we’re playing as well 
as any team thatI’ve been apart of,” 
said the well-traveled Tugnutt, who 
got his second straight shutout as the 
Senators greatly enhanced their NHL 
playoff hopes with a 4-0 victory 
Thursday night over the Washing- 
ton Capitals. 

Tugnutt, who has become the 
Senators’ No. 1 goalie of late, started 
his run with a 2-0 shutout of the Buf- 
falo Sabres a night earlier. Yet he was 
not named the game’s first star in 
either game, despite stopping 40 shots 
over two nights and winning his last 
seven starts. 


“That just tells you how easy the 
games were,” he said. 

The victory improved Ottawa’s 
record to 28-34-15, good for71 points 
and a two-point lead over the Hart- 
ford Whalers and a three-point edge 
over the Capitals in the battle for the 
Eastern Conference’s eighth and fi- 
nal playoff spot. Ottawa never has 
made the playoffs. 

The win was the fourth straight 
for the Senators, a team record, and 
improved their recent hot streak to 
7-2-2. 

“We’re concentrating on defense 
right now, andit’s created offense for 
us,” said Lance Pitlick, who had a 
goal and an assist less than 24 hours 
after his wife gave birth to a boy 
named Rem. 

“We're competitive as any team 
in the league. We’re playing desper- 
ate hockey and we’re getting the 
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wins.” 

The shutout was the fourth of 
Tugnutt’s career, improving his 
record to 14-13-1 this season. He 
stopped 21 shots against the injury- 
plagued Capitals (30-40-8), who went 
into the game without Peter Bondra, 
Joe Juneau, Michal Pivonkaand Chris 
Simon. By the third period, they had 
lost Rick Tocchet with a back strain 
and Kelly Miller with a concussion. 

“It’s not something you want to 
use as an excuse,” Capitals forward 
Adam Oates said of the injuries. “Ev- 
ery team has to cope with them but 
we seem to have ahell ofalot of them. 
We seem to lose two a night. That’s 
very frustrating.” 

But the Senators have had the 
Capitals’ number all season, sweep- 
ing four games from its capital city 
nemesis. Washington was outscored 
17-3 in the series. 





Tino makes himself at home 


BY ADAM GLASER 
News-Letter Staff 


In the Seattle Mariners home 
opener, David Cone served up a go- 
pher ball to Ken Griffey Junior in his 
first at bat of the season. Then, in 
Junior’s second at bat, he was fooled, 
but still managed to serve the ball 
over the right field fence. Two at bats, 
two homers. Griffey was the differ- 
ence in the Mariners 4-2 win. 

Tino Martinez watched Ken 
Griffey the night before, and like a 
Saturday Night Live skit, thought to 
himself “I’m good enough, I’m strong 
enough, and gosh darn it people like 
me.” Tino came to the plate in the 
first inning with two men on and 
took a Scott Sanders delivery and 
belted it into the night air. It left the 
playing field and there was no doubt 
as to its landing place, the right field 
stands. 

The score was 3-0 Yankees after a 
half inning. Then, after the Mariners 
had made a dent in the Yankee lead, 
Tino Martinez came up again and 
this time, there was only a single run- 





Salonica beats Turkey's 
Tofas, wins Korac Cup 


BURSA, Turkey (AP) — Trouble 
broke out in the stands as Greek team 
Aris Salonica, powered by 25 points 
from Puerto Rican Jose Ortiz, scored 
a 88-70 victory against Tofas of Tur- 
key to win the Korac Cup basketball 
championship Thursday. 

In the last minute Turkish fans, 
disappointed by Tofas’ performance, 
began to hurl coins and pieces of 
woods onto the court, prompting 
observers of the world governing 
body of basketball, FIBA, to clear the 


arena. 

No one was injured and hundreds 
of police officers filled the seats of the 
spectators to prevent further inci- 
dents. 

Last year another Koraccup game 
between Aris Salonica and Turkey’s 
Efes Pilsen team was abandoned af- 
ter a fistfight broke out between the 
rival players. 

American player Steven Rogers 
led Tofas with 26 points. Aris Salonica 
led the first half 37-34. 
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ner at first. He took the Sanders of- 
fering and matched Griffey’s feat ofa 
night before, giving the Yanks their 
fourth and fifth runs. Martinez, like 
after his first at bat was greeted by a 
chorus of boos as he crossed home 
plate. Ex-Mariner or not, Seattle fans 
hate the Yankees and despite their 
love for Tino, he was the enemy now. 

In the fifth inning, Tino came up 
again, and homered once again. Like 
in Rocky IV when the hostile Russian 
crowd was won over by the Ameri- 
can champion, the Seattle fans paid 


with the bases loaded and tried to 
just have a good cut in his fifth at bat. 
He singled in this at bat, and Chris 
Berman and Joe Morgan jokingly 
wondered what was wrong. 

After all it was not a homer. Tino 
got two more chances with the bases 
loaded. He drew a walk in his next at 
bat and earned his seventh run bat- 
ted in of the evening, but again no 
homer. 

Tino kept the game interesting, 


and the Seattle fans in the stadium, as 


the contest did not. The Yankees had 





t} Easy registration. No need to send any records or transcripts. 


homage to their departed hero as he 
crossed the plate for the third time in 
as many at bats to loud cheers. 

Itwas clear that it was Tino’s night 
andas the Yankees continued toham- 
mer the Mariners, the only real ques- 
tion was whether or not Martinez 
would get his fourth homer of the 
evening, and in the end the pressure 
got to him. 

After the game, he acknowledged 
that he overswung in his fourth at bat 


broken the game open and hada 9-2 
lead entering the 9th inning. In the 
ninth, the Yankees scored seven runs 
and Tino stepped to the plate with 
the bases again loaded and two outs. 
Tino took a mighty swing, but came 
up empty early in the count. With the 
count 3 balls and 2 strikes, Tino took 
a called strike three, but he still fin- 
ished the night 4 for 6 with three 
home runs, a single and a walk and 7 
RBI’s. Take that Griffey. 
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Sat. » Baseball vs. Swartmore (2) 12:00 pm 
Men’s Lacrosse vs. Army 2:00 pm 
Sunday - Men’s Tennis vs. US Coast Guard 
Academy 1:00 pm 
Tuesday * Baseball vs. Gettysburg 3:30 pm 
Women’s Lax vs. Dickinson 4:00 pm 
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A new beginning 


BY ADAM GLASER 
News-Letter Staff 


In a game that both the Johns 
Hopkins Blue Jays and North Caro- 
lina Tar Heels had to win, it was the 
Jays that came away with the victory. 
The Jays regained their composure 
in the third quarter after the Tar Heels 
had threatened to make the game 
close and put the game away, win- 
ning by a 15-7 final. The win evened 
Hopkins season record at 3-3 and 
dropped North Carolina six feet un- 
der at 2-5. 

The first quarter was exactly as 
Hopkins had scripted it. The defense 
was unrelenting: forcing turnovers 
and keeping Carolina scoreless. The 
Tar Heels didn’t help their cause by 
taking poor shots and committing 
unforced turnovers. 

Senior defenseman Brian Kuczma 
discussed what helped make the first 
quarter a success for the Blue Jays. 
“Basically, our game plan was to go 
back to the basics. We wanted to go 
back to our base defense and our 
base offense. Nothing special, and 
get really good at those things. We 
also started a new midfield line of all 
freshman and everything fell into 
place.” 

While the Tar Heels were unable to 
score, the Blue Jayslit thelamp four times. 
It took three minutes, but A.T. Bailey 
was able to give the Jays a lead that they 
would not relinquish. The Blue Jay lead 
increased doubled as Mare DiGiovanni 
converteda nice feed from Dudley Dixon. 
Then, it was time for the usual suspects 
to get into the act. Dan Denihan scored 
the next goal and senior co-captain Billy 
Evans ended the first quarter scoring. 

The second quarter was the be- 
ginning of the Justin Bowman show. 


He opened the scoring for the Tar 
Heels, ending a drought of nearly 17 
minutes. However, Bowman’s goal 
was followed by an emphatic re- 
sponse by the Hopkins offensive unit. 
A.T. Bailey picked up an assist on 
Brad Berzins first of two scores. The 
Jays got some extra offense from 
freshman Justin Shaberly and Matt 
O’Kelly’s first of two. To take a six 
goallead, but then Carolina woke up, 
like a mighty beast just awakened 
from a long slumber. 

Bowman put another charge into 
the Tar Heels offense with his second 
goal of the quarter. After Matt 
Crofton had cut the Hopkins lead to 
four, Bowman got the hat trick just 
before the end of the half. 

Despite the North Carolina surge at 
the end of the first half the Jays “knew we 
played a good half and still had 30 min- 
utes left. I knew the third quarter was our 
nemesis,” said Kuczma. 

The third quarter looked like, for 
the third gameinarow, the Jays would 
waste a dominating first half to crash 
and burnin the end. Merrill Turnbull 
scored for the Tar Heels to put NC 
within striking distance and the man 
of the hour, Bowman, scored the 
fourth of six Tar Heel goals. 

The Jays had feared this kind of 
funk and discussed it in the 
lockerroom at half-time. The collec- 
tive thoughts were “we can’t let this 
fall away from us again like ‘Cuse and 
Virginia,” said sophomore Dan 
Collins. “But it gota little scary in the 
third quarter. We pulled through 
though.” 

After Carolina had scored five 
straight, the Jays bombed NC with 
eight unanswered goals of their own. 
Matt O’Kelly converted a Dan 
Denihan feed to give the Jays breath- 
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Sophomore attackman Dan Denihan curls from behind the net looking to score on UNC’s Brooks Brown. 


ing room. A.J. Haugen got his third 
goal as a Blue Jay and Brad Berzins 
got his second of the game. The back 
breaker though was Dudley Dixon’s 
first goal of the game with only7 ticks 
left in the third quarter. 

“We got in there face. Their guys 
didn’t show much heart. We took 
control of the game at a certain point 
in the third quarter,” said Collins. 

The fourth quarter was more of 
the same. Dave Marks notched a pair, 
Dixon got his second and so did Dan 
Denihan as he closed out the Blue Jay 
scoring. All that was left was for Jus- 


tin Bowman to do what he did all 
day, and that was score again, his 
fifth goal made the score 15-7, the 
eventual final. 

Along with Bowman, Brooks 
Brown was the only real bright spot 
for the Tar Heels. The goaltender 
recorded 19 saves in a losing effort. 
For Hopkins, sophomore Brian 
Carcaterra looked strong in holding 
the Tar Heels scoreless for two dif- 
ferent periods of time of more than 
16 minutes. Carc. recorded 12 saves 
and, along with the rest of the team, 
looks to have shaken the third quar- 


ter monkey off his back. 

The North Carolina win was a big 
one for the both the team’s record 
and morale. “The coaches have 
been calling this the start of our 
new season. March was up and 
down for us,” says Kuczma. “Hope- 
fully, this will be a turning point in 
our season. North Carolina was a 
team we should have beaten and 
did. It was important for team mo- 
rale and makes the game fun again. 
Now, we got a pretty big win and 
guys are more excited to play start- 
ing this week.” 





Double overtime devastation 


BY LEON MARATCHI 
News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins Women’s La- 
crosse team entered the week ranked 
number 9 in the latest Brine/WLCA 
Women’s Lacrosse Poll. They wel- 
comed two tough opponents in #10 
ranked Roanoke and #1 ranked Col- 
lege of New Jersey. They suffered a 
devastating 12-11 overtime loss to 
Roanoke. Later in the week they 
couldn’t get it going against the Col- 
lege of New Jersey and lost 14-5. 

After a dramatic come from be- 
hind victory over eighth ranked 
Gettysburg on last Tuesday, in which 
freshman Danielle Maschuci scored 
Hopkins’ last four goals and over- 
came a 5-3 half-time deficit to win 8- 
6, Hopkins hosted the Roanoke Ma- 
roons. As of late Roanoke has been 
playing great lacrosse. After a season 
opening loss to seventh ranked Mary 
Washington, the Maroons have won 
four in a row. 

In the first half, Hopkins opened 
up an 8-1 lead behind a career-high 
five assists by sophomore Mimi 
Sokolowski. But, the Maroons used 
three straight goals in the last 1:42 of 
the first half to cut JHU’s advantage 
to 8-4. In the second half, sopho- 
more Neda Dawood scored her last 
of four goals with 22:37 left. Dawood’s 
goal gave Hopkins a 10-6 lead. 





Roanoke caught fire after 
Dawood’s goal. They controlled the 
tempo and pushed Hopkins back on 
their heels. Roanoke netted four 
straight goals to even the score at 10 
apiece. Freshman Danielle Maschuci 
scored her second goal of the game 
with 1:20 remaining to take the lead, 
11-10. After Maschuci’s goal, it 
looked as if Hopkins would squeak 
out a victory. But Roanoke put one 
by junior goalkeeper Anita 
Patibandla with :06 left to send the 
game into overtime tied up at 11. 

In the first overtime the two teams 
battled back and forth with neither 
team scoringa goal. Asthe game wore 
on the afternoon sun beat down on 
the players and both coaches were 
looking for fresh legs off the bench. 
The two teams went into the second 
overtime knotted at 11. 

Roanoke took the second over- 
time draw and raced down the field. 
The Roanoke attacker shot stick-side 
high past Patibandla to put the Ma- 
roons up 12-11. 

With 2:52 left in the second over- 
time, Hopkins needed a goal to keep 
the game going. Senior Lara Fisher 
controlled the draw. Hopkins settled 
the ball on their offensive side and 
looked to their leading scorer Neda 
Dawood to answer their prayers. 
Neda dodged the first defender and 
went.one-on-one with the Maroon’s 


goal keeper, Eileen Siegel. Siegel 
stoned her. After coming up with the 
ball the goal keeper pumped her fist. 
With the ball, and in control, 
Roanoke ran out the clock and turned 
the Blue Jays away. 

“The Roanoke loss was a frustrat- 
ing loss because they are not a better 
team than us. We lost the momen- 
tum. It is very upsetting to be up by 7 
goals and still lose the game. That is 
the best we’ve started against 
Roanoke since I have been here. It’s 
very frustrating to lose a game like 
that,” said junior Maria Fontoura. 

During the overtime period 
Fontoura went down with a pulled 
hamstring. Hopkins’ best athlete is 
out indefinitely. With Fontoura in- 
jured, Hopkins has lost two starters 
to injury this season. Sophomore 
Nancy Kimtoreligamentsin her knee 
during the pre-season, and will miss 
the year. Look for Sophomore Mimi 
Sokolowski and freshman Danielle 
Maschuci to step up their games in 
Fontoura and Kim’s absence. 
Hopkins dropped two spots in the 
poll after the loss to Roannoke. They 
looked to rebound against Division 
III powerhouse The College of New 
Jersey. 

Hopkins welcomed the top ranked 
team in Division III lacrosse to 
Homewood on Thursday. The Lions 
(3-0) have not lost a game since a 5-4 
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- Junior Laurie Better runs with her opponent, waiting for the right moment to dislodge the ball. 
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loss to Ithaca in 1991. However, last 
year Hopkins played them tough and 
held the Lions to their lowest offen- 
sive output of the season in a 10-2 
loss. 

The Lions opened the first half 
scoring with three straight goals. All 
were bouncers past junior Anita 
Patibandla. Hopkins answered with 
a goal by Mimi Sokolowski to make 
it 3-1. However, Hopkins could not 
muster any momentum against New 
Jersey. The Lions rattled off 4 more 
goals before the half ended. At the 
half, Hopkins trailed 7-1. 

In the second half it was much of 
the same. 25 seconds in, the Lions 
rifled onetop corner past Patibandla. 
After another New Jersey goal, Neda 
Dawood scored at the 25:40 mark to 
make it 9-2. 

Seventeen seconds later, The Li- 
ons answered with a goal of their 
own to make it 10-2. The Lions 
stopped Hopkins as soon as the Jays 
got anything going. Dawood added 
her second of three goals on the af- 
ternoon off an assist by Mimi 
Sokolowski to cut the lead to 7 at the 
24:44 mark, But that was as close as 
Hopkins got. New Jersey doubled 
up Hopkins 4-2 for the remainder of 
the game to end it, 14-5. 

Dawood’s three goals add to her 
team leading 17 goals on the season, 
In the loss, Hopkins also got goals 
from freshman Danielle Maschuci. 
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The Jays look to take control of the ball from the starting draw. 


Maschuci has logged 10 goals on the 
season, more amazing is that she has 
onlytaken 15 shots. She hasaconfer- 
ence leading .667 shooting percent- 
age. Sokolowski added a goal and 
two assists against the Lions. 

When asked about sophomore 
Neda Dawood’s team-high 17 goals 

teammate Danielle Maschucisaid, 
“We need Neda’s offense. We need 
her to be there. She sets a lot of my 
picks and she’s doing really well for 
us right now.” 

“We didn’t play our best game 
against New Jersey. Coach said that if 
we want to be as good as them we 
have to play our best game, and we 
didn’t. We had our opportunities we 
just didn’t capitalize,” said senior co- 
captain Mary Ann McGuire. 

“We need to clean up our game 
and the rest will fall into place,” said 

Maschuci. The rest of Hopkins 
season is filled with conference 
games, starting with a road game 
against Bryn Mawr, followed up bya 
home game against Dickinson on 
Tuesday, April 8. 

“All our games for the rest of the 
season are conference games, Every 
conference game is like the confer- 
ence championship for us. If we win 
our conference we will go to the 
NCAA’s,” said McGuire, 

Hopkins next home game is on 


~ Tuesday, April 8 at 4:00 when they 


host conference rival Dickinson. 
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Batter Up: 
MLB in 


full swing 


ell sports fans an 
other season is 
upon us. Now its 
time for the “Boys 
of Summer” to 
take over the spotlight as baseball 
season swings into the regular sea- 
son. Withso many player changes, as 
usual you'll need a scorecard to tell 
who the players are. One thing that is 
for certain, this season will be inter- 
esting and action packed. Here are 
my picks for this season along with 
the keys to the season for each team. 


AL EAST: 

1. Baltimore Orioles- 95-67 

Keys: Starting pitching. As the 
starters go, so do the O’s. New pitch- 
ing coach Ray Miller should work 
wonders for this team. 


2. New York Yankees- 92-70 

Keys: Bullpen and health. The 
Yanks are laden with vets. If they are 
healthy and Mariano Rivera can fill 
ex-closer John Wetteland’s shoes, 
and the rest of the pen can fill the set- 
up void that Rivera left when he be- 
came the closer, the Yanks will once 
again contend for the Championship. 


3. Toronto Blue Jays- 89-75 

Keys: Bullpen. The starters will be 
solid but can the jays pen preserve a 
lead in the late innings? 


4. Boston Red Sox- 75-87 

Keys: John Valentin and the start- 
ing rotation. Will John Valentin re- 
quest a trade because he’s not the 
starting shortstop or will he flourish 
at his new position? The starters have 
a lot of potential but are huge ques- 
tion marks. If the veterans-Avery, | 
Saberhagen, etc.-can come through | 
then the BoSox will be respectable. If . 
not... : 


5. Detroit Tigers- 57-105 

..that brings us to the Tigers. All : 

the boys from Motown can hope for «: 
is the development of their young 

pitchers, and the loyalty of fans. | ‘ 

Count on neither. 


AL CENTRAL: 

1. Cleveland Indians- 97-65 : 

Keys: Pitching. Will the Tribe be. 
healthy enough in the rotation to last | 
for a good six or seven innings? The 
closer is set and so is the middle relief 
but with closer Jose Mesa out for a 
short time, the burden will fall on the | 
starters to have an era under four. | 
This team is balanced and will not 
feel the loss of Albert Belle. 


2. Chicago White Sox- 90-72 

Keys: Pitching. Likeso many other | 
clubs the big question mark is the | 
starting rotation. If the ChiSox can | 
pitch well then they could makearun 
at the Indians. Any staff with Jaime 
Navarro as its #1 starter doesn’t give 
me much hope. 


3. Kansas City Royals- 81-81 

Keys: Bullpen. The Royals will hit. 
and they should be a decent hitting 
team. The middle relief is suspect 
and that’s where manager Bob Boone 
will have problems. 


4. Milwaukee Brewers- 80-82 

Keys: Starting Pitching. The Brew 
Crew will hit very well. The trouble 
for them is keeping their starters 
healthy and finding a number 5° 
starter. If the first four starters can. 
each give them 200 innings, which is 
doubtful, then this team maybe could 
contend for a wild-card until Sep- 
tember. If not, then, well there’s al- 
ways next year. 


5. Minnesota Twins- 80-82 ; 

Keys: Closer. With Rick Aguilera 
once again in the starting rotation, 
the Twins are left with no closer. The. 
pen is somewhat weak and inexperi-, 
enced and willhave to go with the hot. 
hand for the closer. One things for 
sure, Tom Kelly’sclub will playsound 
fundamental baseball and will ea 
peteeveryday, , 
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Features, Arts & Entertainment, and more! « April 4, 1997 


We can dance if 
we want to... 


Student dance ompany performs this weekend 





ae THEBUZZ 


A Weekly Summary of 
What’ Inside Section B 


Features 


When it comes to-emergency response 
services, Hopkins students can take care of 
themselves and each other. 


There might be more Thai restaurants 
than Chinese restaurants in Baltimore. Be- 
fore you try to taste them all, read about 
Ban Thai in Mt. Vernon 


Read about everything you could possibly 
see in a three day trip to San Francisco, 
without leaving your dorm room. 
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Who's this guy and what has he done? 


Cartoons, Etc. 


When people get you down, and you're 
feeling like a frown, try to crush as many 
paper cups as you can and recycle. 


Arts & Entertainment 


Movies. Movies. Movies. Double Team, 6th 
Man, Kama Sutra. Read about them all be- 
fore you spend your money. Some are 
worth more than others. 


Calendar 


Enjoy free play all day at the Grand Open- 
ing of Action Zones an Indoor Paintball 
Arena. Find out where it’s at in the 
Calendar. 

Quiz 
Hale-Bopp ring a bell? 


BY EMILY SCHUSTER 
News-Letter Staff 


The dancers stand silently at the 
back of the Shriver stage. Then the 
music begins, and they become a 
body of water. They spin and they 
leap, forming waves and whirlpools. 
The dance, called “H20” and cho- 
reographedby senior Yi Shen, is only 
one of the many pieces to be per- 
formed in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Modern Dance Company’s 


upcoming concert. 
ST EE EEE, 


The Modern Dance Company 
will be performing in Shriver Hall 
on Friday, April 4 at 8 p.m. and 
Sunday, April 6 at 4 p.m. Tickets 
are $3 for students, $5 for non- 
students. 


By the time the company performs 
this weekend, they will have spent six 
hours in rehearsal every day for three 
solid weeks. And that doesn’t include 
all of their regular rehearsals through- 
out the semester. 

“We spendentirely too muchtime 
together,” says Cindy Palinkas, the 
company’s publicity chair. And it 
shows. Not only have they got the 
routines practically down pat, but 
judging their constant joking and 
teasing, theyseem to know each other 
inside out. 

This demanding rehearsal sched- 
ule can take its toll, however. In the 
middle of one dance, Cherish-An- 
gelica Thompson, the group’s vice 
president who is dancing on a 
sprained toe and ankle, calls out, 
“Okay, ’'m done! I’m tired!” The 
dancers laugh, but all of them, in- 


cluding Thompson, continue to 
dance, 

Dance is the art of motion. The 
idea is to translate contemporary 
themes into motion and to create 
pieces that express a social con- 
sciousness, explains choreographer 
Marilyn Byers who started the com- 
pany over 15 years ago. Modern 
dance, she said, should involve the 
audience and inspire them to use 
their imaginations. The audience 
should be able to connect their own 
experiences with the motion they see 
onstage, she says. 

In addition, Byers explains that 
modern dance, as an American art 
form, is very democratic; there isn’t 
usually a star. It is also about free- 
dom and individualism, Byers says. 
This aspectis very important to Byers 
herself whose parents were opposed 
to dance on religious grounds. Byers 
did not have the opportunity to 
dance until she reached college. 

The members of the Modern 
Dance Company come from a vari- 
ety of backgrounds, majors, and lev- 
els of experience, but they all share 
an intense love for dance. “What 
makes this group really unique is the 
dynamics. We have a passion— 
we re not here to pad our resumes,” 
says Shen. 

Performing with the dance com- 
pany is a very serious endeavor and 
one that requires a lot of time and 
sacrifice. Because of this, many seri- 
ous and experienced dancers are at- 
tracted to the troupe, and all of the 
members are extremely dedicated de- 
spite their various other commitments. 
The group’streasurer, Rachel Shapiro, 
is a pre-med facing two exams this 
week on top of all these rehearsals. 

Although almost 30 people 

Continued on Page B2 
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Julia Ormond as Smilla Jaspersen in Bille August’s Smilla’s Sense of Snow. 


Smilla not for the literary-minded 


BY ELIZABETH CRENSHAW 
News-Letter Staff 


Many people object to movies 
based on novels. Somehow, print 
media is corrupted when its essential 
plots are adapted to the screen. Ifyou 
are among the saintly literary elite 
who feel just so, please do yourself a 
favor and give Smilla’s Sense of Snow 
apass; you'll undoubtedly be enraged 
by the liberties taken by the people 
involved in transferring the story to 
the screen. It is the transfer of the 
story that is problematic when mak- 
ing a film based on a book. 

“There is little hope that you will 
ever watch a movie and come away 
with the feeling of having just fin- 
ished a good book. The mediums of 
printand film are dissimilar, and there 
is no way to pick up the pure plot 
expressed in one and paste it on to 
the other. A fine example of this is the 
movie The English Patient, based on 
thenovel ofthe samenameby Michael 
Ondaatje. The novel is a beautiful 
work of prose, almost poetry that 
drifts from character to character, ex- 


if 
& 
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posing memories and interior lives. 
It is a novel that takes place in the 
memories and emotions of its char- 
acters; itis an expression of the inter- 
nal, The movie isan expression of the 
external. The screen play must be 
understandable on a visual level. It 
cannot take the liberty with time and 
place that the novel can afford; not 
can it afford to dwell only in the 
thoughts ofthe characters. The movie 
has to tell the story through action, 
and it does an admirable job of that. 
Although Ondaatje did not write the 
screenplay, he says that he was thor- 
oughly happy with it, and that he 
knew that his story could not be told 
on screen as it was in print. The cre- 
ators of Smilla’s Sense of Snow were 
faced witha similar dilemma: how do 
you preserve the essence of the story 
while successfully adapting it to the 
screen? 

Smilla’s Sense of Snow does not 
succeed as brilliantly as The English 
Patient. The story told in Peter Hoeg’s 
novel is, perhaps, beyond the grasp 
of the screen. It certainly proved to 
be beyond the grasp of some readers 


(me). The novel, Smilla’s Sense of 
Snow, is mostly an intense character 
study ofits heroine, Smilla Jaspersen, 
The reader’s view of Smilla is at first 
clouded, and then clarified, by the 
fact that the novel is narrated by 
Smilla herself. The reader is left to 
construct Smilla’s character out of 
her observation of the world around 
her and the reactions that Smilla pro- 
vokes in that world. 

The movie cannot tell the story 
the same way. It has to construct the 
character of Smilla from the outside; 
a construction that is composed of 
actions and reactions un-filtered by 
Smilla’s unique view of the world and 
herself. Nonetheless, Smilla’s Sense 
of Snow does an admirable job of 
creating the character of Smilla 
Jaspersen, and a large part of that 
credit is due to Julia Ormond who 
plays the part. 

The character of Smilla is a star- 
tling departure for Ormond. Her pre- 
vious roles included the title charac- 
ter in Sydney Pollack’s Sabrina, Brad 
Pitt’s love interest in Legends of 


' Continued on Page B5 
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Members of the Modern Dance Company have choreographed the dances that they will perform. 


Tattoos are not taboo at JHU 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


Flesh becomes the artist’s fabric— 
aleather texture lying beneath a prick- 
ing needle gadget that perforates at 
the rate of a sewing machine. The 
needles fly in and out of the skin; one 
picks up the layer of flesh, one shoots 
in the ink-dye. And then you walk 
out smiling, excited, wanting to roll 
your sleeves up a little bit higher to 
show off the new masterpiece tat- 
tooed on your biceps. 

The once taboo tattoo is now the 
more natural alternative in the body- 
art culture. As one sophomore com- 
mented, “Body piercing is unnatu- 
ral, whereas a tattoo is a picture on 
your body.” With Tattoo Charlie’s 
Place, America’s second oldest tat- 
too parlor, right around the corner 
on 421 East Baltimore Street, the body 
mural is a common form of adorn- 
ment on the Hopkins campus. There 
are a medley of designs and sizes, but 
even more surprising is the motley 
“crew” on which they’re sported. 

An anonymous sophomore loves 
Batman. He doesn’t stop at the typi- 
cal Batman t-shirt/figurine parapher- 
nalia. Instead, rolling up theleftsleeve 
of his white shirt, he proudly reveals 
a black-green bat very nearly fossil- 
ized against his tanned complexion. 
Turning around, he slowly unveils 
his back to boast a black rose stand- 
ing lonesome on the stretch of skin 
between his shoulder and neck. 





Rather embarrassed, he smiles and 
explains, “I don’t know how I’m 
gonna deal with my kids... and what 
if I have to go swimming with my 
grandfather, you know? That would 
just be a bad situation. But nothing 
like that has come up so far.” This 
bat-lover’s bat serves as a nostalgic 
reminder of his junior year in high 
school while the rose was a gift from 
a close friend. 

Freshman George Wang, on the 
other hand, rolls up his right sleeve. 
Though shown in the dim light of 
8:00 p.m., a small, thick cross ema- 
nating rays from its two horizontal 
appendages seems to glow. With a 
knowing expression, he says, 
“Straight lines hurt more.” The para- 
doxical nature and appearance of this 
tattoo is striking, and Wang explains, 
“For me, every time I look at it, it 
kind of reminds me of who I am. IfI 
say I’m Christian, you know, I’m 
Christian... it doesn’t matter whether 
or not I have a tattoo. I guess I was 
being a little rebellious in my think- 
ing though.” The hidden, shaded 
cross, however, does notintimate the 
slightest message of rebellion. In- 
stead, it renders his words of Chris- 
tian conviction credible. 

Sophomore Gregory Wolfe is a 
devoted customer of Tattoo Charlie’s 
Place. The first of his three prized 
tattoos is located on the upper right 
arm, a menacing looking white wolf 
rising above clouds of mist against a 
silver moon. Wolfe has always had a 


Tattoosare in at Hopkins—but many are located in indescrete places. 
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fascination with this particular ani- 
mal and his tattoo represents both 
his passion and family name. On his 
left arm is an intricate and colorful 
design of the Viking. This, Wolfe ex- 
plains, symbolizes his Norwegian 
ancestry. And finally, stretching 
down the neckline of his collar past 
his collar bone, Wolfe reveals a black 
Star Trek insignia. “I’m a true Star 
Trek junkie,” he admits. 

Sophomore Casey Langer has also 
opted for three. She has adorned her- 
self with three very personally sym- 
bolic designs that connect from her 
ankle, back, and breast to form aline. 
Langer explains that three is a spiri- 
tual number. The Chinese symbolon 
her ankle represents a phase when 
she did things differently from her 
never-ending-party friends. The 
mark on her back is also a Chinese 
symbol, and the voodoo character 
onher breast, which she had tattooed 
just last week during Spring Break, 
means “in woman’s spirit.” This last 
character is Langer’s personal re- 
minder to be feminine, to “not get 
too carried away.” 

Jessica Reese, on the other hand, 
wanted a tattoo simply because tat- 
toos look nice. A novel customer of 
Tattoo Charlie’s since this past Feb- 
ruary, Reese tugs at the folded waist- 
line of her jeans until out peeks a 
delicate purple butterfly on her right 
hip. When asked, “Why the butter- 
fly?” she candidly admits, “It has no 
symbolism, I just liked it.” 
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Dancers 


Dancers [Did you ever know that youre my HERO? 


and rising 
moons 


Continued from Page B1 


showed up for the first rehearsal at 
the beginning of the year, the com- 
pany is now a small, solid group of 
nine individuals. Many people in the 
troupe are accomplished dancers, but 
previous experience is not necessary. 
Haskim Hawkins, the troupe’s only 
freshman, had never danced before 
he joined the company earlier this 
year. 

Hawkins also has a unique desig- 
nation as the group’s token male. 
“It’s not that bad, I’m used to it,” he 
says. He enjoys the camaraderie in 
the group and says, “When they talk 
about boys, I listen.” 

Luckily, he has an ally in Nadine 
Barber, a member of the group who 
is the wife of a Hopkins graduate 
student. “We’re the two odd ones 
out,” she says. “He’s the boy, andI’m 
married.” Barber, a schoolteacher, 
adds that since all the people she as- 
sociates with at workare either 5 years 
old or over 40, she enjoys the chance 
to spend time with people closer to 
her own age. 

Byers is excited to announce that 
there will be three dances in this week- 
ends performance that were choreo- 
graphed by students. Tricia and 
Nicole Downing, two sisters who are 
new tothe troupe this year, have cho- 
reographed a dance about a betrayal 
between two very close friends. The 
concert will also feature a humorous 
piece, choreographed by Thompson, 
about college students and their 
fondness for alcohol. 

Shen’s dance is an abstract ex- 
pression of the motion of water. Shen 
said she got the idea for a piece from 


watching a rainstorm soon after she 


saw the movie Shine. Shen will also 
be dancing a duet with the company’s 


president, Amelia Ngoh, toapiece of _ 


music she herself composed. 


“It’s frustrating,” says Shen of her 
choreographing experience. “All of 


us who are choreographing are suf- 
fering from insomnia.” 

“Because it takes over,” Byers in- 
terjects. 

Shen nods. “You'll finally fall 
asleep at2a.m.,” she continues, “and 
thenat4a.m., you'll get another idea, 
and you have to get up and dance.” 

The company will also be. per- 
forming much of Byers’ work, in- 
cluding a new dance she calls “The 
Secret Garden.” The dance is about 
the beauty of romance and the ex- 
ploration of the self in relation to 
other people. Itis strongly influenced 
by Byers’ notions about the moon 
and its relation to romance. 

“Twas inspired by the rising of the 
moon over my house while I was 
dancing on my deck,” she says. “The 
moon influences our moods and our 
relationships.” 

Now, in these last few days before 
the concert, the company is fine-tun- 
ing under Byers’ watchful eye. 

“Relax it,” Byers says to Palinkas, 
who dancesa solo during “Denko,” a 
dance about the pain and joy ofmoth- 
erhood. “Don’tlooklikea girl scout.” 

“I am a girl scout,” Palinkas 
counters. 

“I know, that’s why I said that.” 

Palinkas tries the dance again, her 
movements freer and imbued with 
more emotion. “That’s exactly right, 
Cindy,” Byers tells her. 

The dancers will at least spend 
another 14 hours in rehearsal before 
their concert. They will continue to 
sacrifice sleep and study time, striv- 
ing towards their goal of perfection. 
We thrive off of dancing,” says Th- 
ompson. “We couldnt live without 
th 


BY JULIET RISNER 
News-Letter Staff 


For students living in the Wolman 
and McCoy Residence Halls, Union 
Memorial Hospital, with its huge 
“Emergency Room” sign and con- 
stantly screaming ambulances, has 
become a part of the daily Hopkins 
atmosphere. In fact, the sense of ur- 
gency that arises from the presence 
of the ER might even help to ease 
premed students into the fury of their 
future careers. Nonetheless, doesn’t 
itseem strange that those ambulances 
hardly ever rush right onto the Hop- 
kins campus? It may be true that 
Hopkins students and faculty are a 
wise and careful bunch of people, 
but still, emergencies happen. Why 
aren’tambulances as commonas fire 
trucks on campus? 

The answer lies in the fact that, 
when it comes to emergency response 
services, Hopkins students can take 
care of themselves and each other. 
This is exactly what they have been 
doing for the past ten years. The 
Homewood Emergency Response 
Organization (HERO) is the student- 
run administrative organization 
which oversees the Homewood 
Emergency Response Unit (HERU) 
and the Homewood Emergency Re- 
sponse Training Unit (HERTU). 

HERO works along with the 
Homewood Security Office and the 
Health and Wellness Center to re- 
spond to all medical emergencies 
around the campusandits surround- 
ing areas. 

Ryan Brukardt, President of 
HERO, said that the organization 
began ten years ago, when the Health 
and Wellness Center needed a day- 
time first-aid service. Three years 
ago, this small first-aid squad be- 
came the thriving, forty-three mem- 
ber service that exists today. 

According to Brukardt, HERU 
provides twenty-four hour emer- 
gency response care all year round. 
‘During each shift, three students re- 
spond to emergencies, while at least 
one other person works “at call,” re- 
ceiving calls from the Security Office 
and contacting the closest HERU 
volunteer. 

The medical basis for HERU 
comes from American Red Cross cer- 
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tification criteria, and HERO sup- 
plies its own training and certifica- 
tion seminars through HERTU. Ac- 
cording to Brukardt, there is usually 
one course each semester, and inter- 
ested students and community mem- 
bers need only to take the classes and 
pass the test to receive Red Cross 
Emergency First Response certifica- 
tion. 

“There are two ways to get train- 
ing,” said Brukardt. “First, we have 
our own training unit, HERTU, and 
you can also to through the State of 
Maryland and get Emergency Medi- 
cal Technician certification from the 
state. I’m a Maryland EMT.” 

According to a _ Security 
DepartmentNewsletter, dated No- 
vember 18, 1996, 57% of HERU 
members have higher levels of emer- 
gency care certification. As opposed 
to the American Red Cross certifica- 
tion, state certification is more easily 
transferable to other states or loca- 
tions around Maryland. 

In the same memo, Director of 
Security Ronald Mullen writes that 
the Security Office is “very pleased” 
with HERU’s work. “Their response, 
both day and night, has been of great 
help to members of the Security De- 
partment in dealing with the sick and 
injured.” 

Asked recently to comment on the 
impact of HERU on campus, Mullen 
responded: “[HERU] assists the Uni- 
versity and the Security Department 
in providing a rapid response to first- 
aid needs and [it is] a service that can 
be counted on to respond to calls on 
the double—with a highly trained 
and professional approach to the situ- 
ation.” 

Don’t think that because ambu- 
lances on campus is a rare sight that 
HERU volunteers aren’t busy. “We 
have had about forty calls this semes- 
ter,” said Brukardt. “Last semester 
was the busiest semester in HERU 
existence; we had eighty six calls.” 
Brukardt mentioned that the num- 
ber’ of calls for this semester’ is ex- 
pected to increase due to Spring Fair, 
which almost always brings a few 
more first-aid situations. 

Concerning the kinds of calls that 
HERU responds to, Brukardt said, 
“There are two grades of calls. About 
70% are lacerations, sprained ankles, 
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Student volunteers in HERO practice the techniques necessary to provide first-aid services to the Hopkins 
community. Volunteers all have Red Cross First Response certification, and many are EMT's. 


sports injuries, the occasional sick 
call—abdominal pain, etc. About 
30% relate to seizures, diabetes, and 
chest pains—more serious cases.” 

Also, HERU volunteers have given 
their time this year to a new Security 
Department program, the Non- 
Emergency Patient Assist (NEPA). 
The program allows HERU volun- 
teers, who have completed the cam- 
pus Driver’s Safety Course, to oper- 
ate campus vehicles in order to 
transport students with non-emer- 
gency needs. 

Dueto the personal nature ofsome 
of the emergency calls, HERU volun- 
teers are also trained in the rules of 
confidentiality; report is written for 
each call, but only the Captain of 
HERU and the Nurse Practitioner at 
the Health and Wellness Center read 
these reports. According to Brukardt, 
the names of the patients are not dis- 
cussed. 

With the recent deaths of two 
Maryland college students due to 
meningitis, it would be reasonable to 
assume that victims describing men- 
ingitis-like symptoms maybe offlim- 
its to HERU students, but this is not 


AllNighter wins national award 


Chiadi Ndumele earns Best Male Soloist in a Male Group 


BY SANDHYA JHA 
News-Letter Staff 


Everyone who’s been to an 
AllNighters concert knows Chiadi 
Ndumele; he’s the one with the soul- 
ful voice the women sigh over. Now 
he’s been recognized beyond the 
walls of Hopkins—he recently 
recieved the award for best male so- 
loist in a male group for the year 
1997 by CASA, the Contemporary A 
Cappella Society of America. 

But talk to Ndumele, and you 
meet an incredibly humble indi- 
vidual. 

“Personally, I dont think I de- 
serve itso much,” he said, “but that’s 
not the issue, I guess. Being consid- 
ered among all of those talented so- 
loists, that was the real honor.” 

The AllNighters submitted their 
latest CD for consideration along 
with college a cappella groups from 
across the country at the end of last 
year, the result being Ndumele’s 
nomination and award as best male 
soloist. 

Ndumele has been with the 
AllNighters since his freshman year. 
At the audition, he said, he was over- 





D-SAGA participates 
in Day of Silence 


BY SANDHYA JHA 
News-Letter Staff 


April 9 is National Day of Silence, 
and Hopkins is one of 90 schools 
participating in the event. First 
started in April of 1996 by the bi- 
sexual, gay and lesbian organization 
at the University of Virginia, the day 
was intended simply to encourage 
open discussion of gay and lesbian 
issues. At Hopkins, according to 
Karen Hinein of D-SAGA, the day is 
observed to “represent people who 
are in the closet and forced into si- 
lence.” vr 

“Administrators, the Black Student 
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Union, and Student Council will also 
participate in the event. 

“This is intended to be tailored to 
the individual,” said Hinein. Stu- 
dents involved will stay silent during 
social situations and hand outacard 
to people in order to explain their 
silence. However, Hinein made clear 
that “if you need to talk to a profes- 
sor, if you need to make a phone call, 
go ahead.” 

Students will be meeting on Mon- 
day at 5 PM in the lobby of Merriman 
to receive cards. Ifyou are interested 
but cannot come on Monday, call 
the D-SAGA office at 516-4088, or 
e-mail kh1@jhu.edu. 

j 


whelmed by the talent of the group. 
“They have this part where you have 
to sing with the group, for blend, and 
they did In the Still of the Night. [had 





“Being considered 
among all those 
talented soloists, that 


was the real honor.” 
CHIADI NDUMELE 


done a little singing in high school, 
but when they started, I was like, Oh 
my gosh.” 

Ndumele continues to get enjoy- 
ment out of the group even when 
rehearsals run into the early hours of 
the morning in the week before the 
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The cuisine of Thailand has al- 
ways been somewhat fascinating to 
me. Thai food can almost be consid- 
ered a fusion between Chinese and 
Indian tastes, combining the chicken, 
fish, bean curd, and noodle ingredi- 
entsin the former with the often spicy 
and exotic ingredients of the latter. 


Ban Thaiis relatively able to perpetu- 


ate the appeal of Thai food. Ban Thai, 
situated in Mount Vernon, is one res- 
taurant which provides Baltimore 
with the manipulating flavors of Thai- 
land. 

Ban Thai’s menu is quite exten- 
sive, providing the basic Thai dishes 
suchas pad thai (sautéed rice noodles 
with shrimp and egg), panang curry, 










concert. I’ve enjoyed just the sing- 
ing,... and I love to see any activity 
here at Hopkins you can be proud 
of,” he said, listing lacrosse, women’s 
basketball, and any activity that gets 
away from the stereotypes of Hop- 
kins. 

Ndumele mentioned that at first 
he was disappointed with some of 
the music the AllNighters sang when 
he first joined the group, but eventu- 
ally he came to see advantages to it as 
well. “I learned to appreciate differ- 
ent types of music, and hoped to 
bring some of my culture into the 
music... I would love to see a situa- 
tion in which all music is just music, 
and we could appreciate it for its 
worth rather than fill an R & B quota 
for the semester.” 

Ndumele’s solos on_ the 
AllNighter’s last album included 
“Water runs dry” and “Hold my 
hand.” 


ka prow (meat with hot chili and ba- 
sil leaves), kai tom kha (chicken and 
coconut soup), and the irresistible 
guay teowkee mao (thick rice noodles 
with chicken, chili peppers, and ba- 
sil), better known as “drunken 
noodles.” Ban Thai also carries the 
more esoteric dishes such as larb 
(minced chicken with lime juice and 
spices), plar goong (grilled shrimp 
seasoned with hot chili, onion, and 
lemon juice), and yum nuer (grilled 
beef filet with tomato, onion, hot chili, 
and lemon juice). Of course, the 
complementary beverage with these 
intense dishes is the Thai iced tea, a 
drink consisting of a mix of Thai tea, 
sugar, and milk. 

When eating Thai food, I always 
consider the appetizers as important 
as the main course. Soups, spring 
rolls, and chopped meats are what 
Thai food is all about. The soups at 
Ban Thai can be overpowering. The 
tom yum kai soup (chicken in hot 
and sour lemon grass soup) is satu- 
rated with the lemon grass herb which 
when used in excess can make the 
soup seem too sour. The kai tom kha 
soup (chicken and coconut) is a very 
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the case. According to Brukardt, 
meningitis is a serious issue now, but 
HERU volunteers would still be on 
the scene, at least to examine the pa- 
tientand call the Baltimore City EMS. 

“The protocols for meningitis are 
pretty clear,” he said. “Meningitis is 
scary for everybody—even us. We 
just had training in procedures and 
in protecting patients, and we are 
working closely with the Health 
Clinic. We haven’t had any [menin- 
gitis cases] at this time.” 

Having been involved in HERO 
for several years, and now as Presi- 
dent, Brukardt remarks that he’s seen 
all facets of the organization. 

“Youre helping students, faculty, 
and staff. ’'ve gained a lot of leader- 
ship experience. It’s a nice feeling to 
help people on campus. 

“I also work for the Baltimore 
EMS, but it’s not the same kind of 
feeling. Our main reason for existing 
is that we can be there in three min- 
utes to call for an amubulance and 
provide care. We also hold [instruc- 
tional] classes for the campus. 
[HERO] is pretty good—it’s justlike 
a big family.” 


palatable dish, soothing because of 
the coconut flavors, yet spicy because 
of the mixed in chili peppers. The 
usually mundane Oriental spring roll 
has a very interesting taste with the 
sweet and sour sauce which accom- 
panies the dish. One unique appe- 
tizer dish was the larb, which con- 
sisted of minced chicken, lime juice, 
hot pepper, and other spices. The 
minced meat absorbs the essence of 
the dish’s flavors, and as a result, the 
diner has the pleasure of experienc- 
ing the “ballet of flavors” specific to 
Thailand. But be warned, larb can 
really turn one’s stomach with its 
potent flavors. One of the best dishes 
Ban Thai has to offer is the guay teow 
kee mao or drunken noodles. Thick 
rice noodles are sautéed with Thai 
chili peppers and basil and then 
mixed with chicken. For the neo- 
phytes of Thai cuisine, pad thai is a 
perfect dish to induce an addiction. 
Although a simple dish with merely 
rice noodles, egg, peanuts, and meat, 
this version of pad thai has a very 
tasty, mildly-spiced peanut flavor to 
it. The gaeng ped or chicken curr 
(green or red) isa stable dish of Thai- 


Besides responding to emergency 
calls, HERO also runs the First Aid 
booths at Spring Fair each year. 
HERU also provides the necessary 
medical presence at intramural sport- 
ing events. 

“HERU may save some student 
groups money,” explained Mullen. 
“(This service] would have a cost, 
and HERU fills that need,” explained 
Mullen, who describes HERU’s ser- 
vices as “outstanding and commend- 
able.” 

In order to recruit new members, 
Brukardt reminds freshman advisors 
torecommend HERU toany students 
who might be interested. Also, he 
spoke before the whole freshman 
class at Convocation, mostly to in- 
troduce the services of HERU to stu- 
dents, 

But also to generate interest iin 
joining. He mentioned that HERU 
usually has a table at the SAC fair, 
and italways posts fliers around cam- 
pus for its training classes. Finally, 
many EMT’s on campus find out 
about HERU through word ofmouth, 
and through the first-aid booth at 
Spring Fair. 





‘ ‘ FILE PHOTO 
AllNighter Chiadi Ndumele takes a turn at the mike. His voice, appreci- 


ated by many a Hopkins female, recently attained national recognition. 


Ban Thai Restaurant: A taste of Thailand 


land—chicken marinated a coconut 
and chili pepper (for achange!) sauce. 
Ban Thai’s, version of the curry is 
somewhat bland, but just say the 
word, and the chefismore than likely 
to turn this meal, Which is served ina 
clay-pot, into a spicy, crimson in- 
ferno. 

The atmosphere of Ban Thai is 
simple, yet accommodating. The es- 
tablishment is full of interesting Thai 
paraphernalia—dolls, portraits, 
paintings displayed within a white- 
walled and wood-paneledroom. The 
restaurant appears tobea family busi- 
ness—which explains the friendly, 
down-to-earth service of the wait- 
resses. The staff is usually prompt in 
their service, and more often than 
not, the waitresses pay relatively close 
attention to the customers. 

Overall, Ban Thai is more than 


capable of pleasing any lover of Ori- 


ental cuisine with its flavorful, home- 


made dishes, Located just a couple | 


blocks away from the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, the Ban Thai res- 
taurant will provide a more than suf- 
ficient experience for anybody in 
search of a taste of Thailand. 
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A San Francisco treat... the City by the Bay in three days 


BY EVA CHAN 
News-Letter Staff 


Suddenly it’s May 15th. Your fi- 
nals are over and you have a round- 
trip ticket to San Francisco. You only 
have three days and want to see the 
sights, but you have no idea where to 
start. If this is the case, here’s an easy 
guide to the other City by the Bay. 


Day One: Tourist Traps 


Pier 39 and Fisherman’s Wharf, 
located in the Northeast quadrant of 
the city are two of the city’s most 
popularattractions, buttheycanboth 
seem cheesy if you're distracted by 
the glitz. Pier 39 was originally set 
aside as a dock, but'now it has tour- 
isty little shops, a Bubba Gump 
Shrimp Factory Restaurant, an Ar- 
cade, anda two-story carousel. Some 
of the Pier’s quirkier stores include 
Left Hand World and Chocolate 
Heaven. If you don’t want to be a 
stereotypical tourist, stay away from 
an attraction called “the San Fran- 
cisco Earthquake Experience.” 

Save your appetite for Fisherman’s 
Wharf, because a short two block 
walk to Jefferson Street will bring you 
to seafood central. There’saoneblock 
stretch of outdoor concession stands 
specializing in Dungeness Crab and 
other mouth watering delights that 
will fill you up for under ten bucks. If 
you have more dough, you can have 
a beautifully prepared meal at 
McCormick’s and Kuleto’s, a restau- 
rant in a lofty setting with huge win- 
dows overlooking the Bay—the spec- 
tacular view is a romantic backdrop 
for couples. It’s located in the 
Ghiradelli shopping center, which is 
right on the Wharf, and afterwards 
you can walk three steps and have 
dessert at the Ghiradelli chocolate 
factory. At the factory, youcan watch 
the chocolate machines churn as you 
eat your ice cream Sundaes. 

Beware, the wharfhas four generic 
attractions that should be avoided: 
there’s a cheesy wax museum, a 
Rigley’s Believe It or Not Museum, a 
Guinness Book of World Records 
Museum, and, cheesiest ofall,amock 
medieval dungeon tour. Instead, your 
time would be better spent picking 
up_a few historical nuggets at. the 
Maritime Museum. 

Next, you either hop into a car or 
busand goto the Golden Gate Bridge. 
Each side of the bridge has a pedes- 
trian walkway that will allow you to 
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or fast relief from the nagging ache of taxes, we 
b Shedd TIAA-CREF SRAs. SRAs are tax- 
defered annuities designed to help build additional assets 
money that can help make the difference between 
living and living well after your working years are over. 











COURTESY OF EASTSHORE TOURS 


Symbol of the city, or tourist trap? Who knows—they’re still fun. 


make the 7 mile trip to the other side 
of the Bay. You can catch a Caltrans 
bus back to San Francisco, but the 
city’s wind and fog make the walk 
inadvisable. You can stay on the San 
Francisco side of the Bay and stare at 
the Bay from the Golden Gate Na- 
tional Recreation Area. There’s a 
small gift shop near the toll booths 
and a viewing area with benches. 

You can finish off you day in the 
North Beach Districtand Chinatown. 
Both areas are abouta mile from Pier 
39. The North beach District is San 
Francisco’s answer to Little Italy. 
Along Grant Avenue and Columbus 
Avenue there are Italian stationery 
stores and pastry shops specializing 
in Tiramisu and Cream puffs. Near 
Grant Avenue and Greenstreet, there 
is Quantity postcards,which sells vin- 
tage posters and rare postcards. The 
store is easy to spot because it has a 
huge sign in the window that says, 
“TILT.” Two doors down, there is an 
authentic gelato factory. Most of the 
Italian restaurants in North Beach 
are safe, just stay away from any with 
signs that proclaim, “Oldest Italian 
Eatery in San Francisco.” Ignore this 
advice, and you'll be left with a plate 
of soggy pasta. 

If you continue along Columbus 
Avenue, you'll eventually hit Broad- 
way Street. Broadway street isa buffer 
between Chinatown and North Beach 
and it originally served as a red-light 
district. The City Lights Bookstore, 
the favorite hang of Jack Kerouac, 
Allen Ginsberg, and the other beat 
poets sits near the intersection of Co- 
lumbus and Broadway. If you really 
havea passion for garlic, the Stinking 
Rose, a restaurant half a block from 
City Lights Books serves up dishes 
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Instant tax savings. 


Contributions to your SRAs are deducted from your 
salary on a pretax basis, 90 you pay less in taxes now. And 
since earnings on your SRAs are also tax-deferred until 
you receive them as retirement income, the money you 
don’t send to Washington can work even harder for you. 


* Based on assets under management. 


heavily laced in garlic. 

A one block walk up to Grant Av- 
enue will put you in the heart of 
Chinatown. San _ Francisco’s 
Chinatown is the oldest Chinese 
settlement in the United States and it 
contains a lot of history. Grant Av- 
enue is the prime tourist walkway 
through Chinatown, since ithas with 
a lot of souvenir and knick knack 
shops.Ifyou’re searching for history, 
the best place to look is Portsmouth 
Square, a small park between Grant 
Avenue and Clay Street. Portsmouth 
square served as site for a homeless 
encampment after the Great 1906 
earthquake. However, now, ithouses 
a replica of the “Goddess of Liberty” 
statue that the student protesters 
erectedin Tiennemen Square in 1989. 

Ifthe walking has stirred up your 
appetite, Chinatown has about 
three dozen restaurants to satisfy 
your hunger. The House of Nanking 
serves up northern style dishes for 
around four dollars a dish. Their 
Chicken Chow Mein combines 
chicken, fried noodles, cabbage, 
thick, udon style noodles, and a 
tangy, spicy sauce into a dish that’s 
only $3.30. If you want classic Chi- 
nese food, Pearl City restaurant on 
Jackson Street is probably the best 
in Chinatown; its dishes are rea- 
sonably priced $7.00-13.00 per 
dish. Finally, Bow Han, a small eat- 
ery on Grant Avenue, cooks and 
serves some of it’s specials in clay 
pots, which seal in the flavor. 


Day Two: Shopping, Castro 


Union Square is perfect for any 
fashion maven; the selection of stores 
here rivals New York’s Fifth Avenue 
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and Chicago’s Michigan Avenue. The 
epicenter of the shopping scene is the 
intersection of Post and Stockton 
Street. Within a three block radius of 
this intersection, Gucci, Celine, 
Georgio Armani, and Ralph Lauren 
all set up outposts. There are also two 
shopping centers downtown that 
have upscale department stores and 
smaller specialty shops. On Market 
Street, there’s a nine story complex 
called San Francisco Center and if 
you walk down Post towards Kearny, 
there’s the Crocker Galleria. Both 
complexes house pretty pricey stores 
such as Ralph Lauren’s West Coast 
flagship store, and a Versace Bou- 
tique. Also, two Macy’s buildings, a 
Neiman Marcus, a four story Tiffany 
Store, and a Saks Fifth Avenue bor- 
der Union Square. Maiden Lane is a 
small alleyway between Post and 
Geary Street and home to the City’s 
Chanel Boutique and Hawthorne 
Lane, a posh Mediterranean Restau- 
rant that delighted President Clinton 
during his stay in his city. 

Ifyou’rejustlooking for fun stores, 
there is a two story Sanrio store on 
Stockton Street with an interior out 
ofa fairy tale. Also, on Post Street, the 
French built an outpost to their most 
beloved comic character, TinTin. At 
TT Globetrotters, you can TinTin 
glasses, towels, umbrellas, andlamps. 

If you feel like a taking a joy ride, 
you can opt to take an F car to the 
Castro District instead. F cars are 
renovated vintage streetcars from 
foreign cities, such as Tokyo and 
Vienna. The F cars will take you down 
a Palm lined stretch of Market Street 
to the Castro District, where there 
are cute gift shops and stores that 
would scare your parents. The most 
historic place in the Casto is the 
Castro Theater, the site of The God- 
father re-release gala. The Castro 
Theater usually shows films that area 
blast from the past. 

The smartest choice for dinner 
would entail a drive out to Japantown, 
which is at Geary and Webster. The 
Peace Plazaisacomplexat Japantown 
that houses stores and restaurants. 
The neatest restaurant is IsoBune, a 
sushi bar with one circular table that 
surrounds the chefs. Small boats car- 
rying sushi circulate around the table 
as diners pick the sushi trays. off the 
boats. If you’re a noodle lover, 
Mifune, serves heaping bowls of sea- 





weed, fish cake, and buckwheat 
noodles for under $5.00. Tenzaru, 
cold noodles with dipping sauce is 
one of their best dishes. After dining, 
the Kinokuniya Bookstore offers the 
best selection of Japanese books in 
the country. It’s interesting to sift 
through Japanese coffee table books 
on Audrey Hepburn in the store. 
Also, there is a small stand in Peace 
Plaza that serves fish shaped pastries 
that contain red bean paste. At under 
a dollar, they are a bargain and a 


treat. 





COURTESY OF GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE 
HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION DIST. 


Day Three: Culture Fest 


If youre looking for intellectual 
enrichment, Golden Gate Park con- 
tains a diverse array of collections 
that will please both the Biology and 
the Art History Major. The 10th Ay- 
enue and Fulton entrance to the park 
will bring you to two great attrac- 
tions: the California Academy of Sci- 
ences and the de Young Museum. 








~ You can 
; \/ love your baby & 
ii/and yourself by giving it life, hope, and 
iijoy. We are a childless couple longing to 
ili become loving parents through private | 
\ adoption. Together we can turn each 


other's sorrow into joy, and share 
ideas for your and your baby's 


bright future. 


The California Academy of Sciences 
is a research institute, an aquarium, a 
natural history museum, and a plan- 
etarium rolled into one. The 
aquarium includesa dolphin tankand 
a circular fish exhibit that surrounds 
a spiraling, circular ramp. Its plan- 
etarium has shows about the constel- 
lations during the day, but at night its 
dome is used for laser light shows 
choreographed to the music of groups 
such as the Beatles and Nine Inch 
Nails. 

If you are a true western art con- 
noisseur or if you are a Hitchcock 
fanatic you must visit the Legion of 
Honor, a museum whose architec- 
ture features classic columns. The 
museum is in Lincoln park, whose 
entrance is on 34th Avenue and 
Clementstreet. Currently, the Legion 
of Honor features a collection from 
the Pierpont Morgan Library. Ar- 
ticles in this collection include an- 
cient seals, embedded with jewels and 
one of the original Gutenberg Bibles. 
Some visitors drop by to sit on the 
bench that Kim Novak made famous 
in Vertigo. 

Afterwards, you can head to 
Geary Boulevard to sample more 
Asian fare. Dynasty Desserts is a 
Chinese dessert palace that special- 
izes in Mango and Persimmon pud- 
dings, Red Bean chillers, and vol- 
cano sundaes. For a heavier meal, 
Narai, a Thai restaurant on 24th 
and Clement, has the most won- 
derful garlic chicken and garlic rice. 
Fora meal under 5 bucks, there is a 
Mexican Taqueria across the street 
that serves Super Burritos, com- 
plete with guacamole. 

You’re on a TWA flight back to 
the East Coast, but there is a some- 
thing missing. Suddenly you realize 
that Tony Bennett was right: you left 
your heart in San Francisco. 

VISIT Us AT: | 
www. 
access. 
digex. 
net/ 
\~spartan/ 
baby. html}, 

Or Call Us Just |]! 

To Talk. No 
. Obligation. Your | 


4 Privacy Strictly 
Respected. 
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NEWS-LETTER ELECTIONS: 


1997-98 Editorial Board elections will be 
held Monday, April .14 at 8 p.m. Your edi- 
tors will be calling you with the location. If 
you absolutely cannot make it, please let 


your editor know. 


HEY YOU! 


Don’t forget to set your clocks 
ahead one hour Saturday night, 
or else you'll be late for everything! 
This has been a public service 


announcement brought to you by the News-Letter, 





April 4, 1997 





RICHARD CARTWRIGHT/TOUCHSTONE PICTURES 


Kadeem Hardison’s back, and messin’ around with Marlon Wayans. 
Does the movie stand a ghost of a chance at the box office? Read on. 


NESS STA 
THE 6TH MAN 


Touchstone Pictures 


Directed by Randall Miller 

Produced by David Hoberman andJody Savin 
Written by Christopher Reed and Cynthia 
Carle 


Cast: 

IRONNY. LICL secccsesses csesceecnscs Marlon Wayans 
Antoine Tyler... Kadeem Hardison 
BY JUSTIN SLOTMAN 


News-Letter Staff 


Foryourtourney-time pleasure, the 
good people at Buena Vista are offer- 
ing The Sixth Man: the story of the 
struggle of Kenny Tyler to escape the 
rather large shadow cast by his older 
brother Antoine on the basketball 
court, and win in the NCAA. Antoine, 
by the way, is a ghost, bent on making 
life as hard as possible for his younger 
brother, seeing that he’s now got so 
much time on his hands. 

The Tyler brothers (Antoine is the 
team leader and point guard; Kenny 
goes where Antoine tells him) are try- 
ing to bring the University of Wash- 
ington basketball team to the NCAA 
tournament for the first time in a long 
time. They're tearing up the Pac-10 
until Antoine dies on the court ofsome 
unexplained meant-to-recall Reggie 


Lewis condition. The Huskies startlos- 
ing; and meanwhile Kenny can’t deal, 
with life in general, and tearfully cries 
for Antoine to come back. 

He does, and this is where the film 
gets most ofits laughs from. Antoine is 
invisible to everybody but his brother; 
hecan manipulate thingsand people— 
he does both, to get the Huskies back 
winning again, and into the tourna- 
ment—but no one can see him do it. 
The comedy comes when we see the 
world through anyone’s viewpoint be- 
sides Kenny’s, when Marlon Wayansis 
talking to himself at the public urinal, 
or screaming like a little girl—at noth- 
ing, or beating himself up with (movie- 
style) kung fu. It’s the funniest stuff in 
the movie. 

There’ssome special effects touches 
added in; Antoine arrives in a flash of 
blue light, and is always lit from be- 
hind; it gives him a little bit of an aura. 
The computer fx are also used to help 
players and shots to the basket where 
the laws of physics wouldn’t usually 
allow it. Antoine becomes translucent 
and plastic at times, like the ghosts in 

The Frighteners; but if you’ve seen the 
television ads, you've seen most of the 
notable effects in this one. 

There’salsoalady reporter (Michael 
Michele) forthe UWash campus paper 
thrown in (they lay down this bass line 
whenever she and Kenny are together) 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


but she’s just the girl of the film. The 
story tries to involve her in a plot with 
another (but far sleazier) sportswriter 
to “get to the bottom” of the Huskies’ 
success, but she won’t give up the se- 
cret that Antoine’s ghost is helping 
them win; which is, without doubt, 
information any sports editor worth 
his or her salt would rush into print. 

Butthere’sadecentplothere, about 
Antoine’s domination of Kenny’s life 

on and off the court, though there’s 
more emphasis on the former; indeed, 
ifthe movieisaboutanything, it’sabout 
Kenny playing basketball for himself, 
and not under his brother’s influence. 

At the same time the dead Antoine 
refuses to stay out of Kenny’s life; he 
messes up his dates, makes the passes 
for him (and the rest of the team), 
throws poltergeist-fits when he doesn’t 
get his way. He’s the vengeful ghost, 
refusing to let life go, at the expense of 
his still-living brother. 

In a different movie, this would be 
allin Kenny’shead, a result ofalifelong 
belief of his inferiority to his brother, 
and his inability to deal with the death 
ofsomeonewhohadbeensuchastrong 
presence in his life. But not this movie; 
Kadeem Hardison’s (formerly Dwayne 
Wayne of tv’s A Different World) 
Antoine is very much real and itchin’ 
to cause trouble and win some basket- 
ball games. 

Finally, this is a college basketball 
movie; that means look out for the 
obligatory scene with Dick Vitale wax- 
ing psychotic over the imaginary b- 
ball team. I’m not sure if the NCAA 
wantitselfassociated with Vitale by the 
general public, but I’m not sure how 
they can stop it, either. The spread of 
Dickie V. throughout the cosmos can- 
not be halted by a mere interscholastic 
athletics organization; soon we will all 
know who among us are PTPers and 
diaper dandies, and who needs to take 
a T.O., baby. Soon we will all view the 
worldthrough the enlightened onebad 
eye of Dick Vitale. You have been 
warned. 


This review was written with help 
from the Internet Movie Database. 
Visit at www.imdb.com. 











KAMA SUTRA: THE TALE 


OF LOVE 

Directed by Mira Nair Pe 
Produced by Mira Nair and Lydia Pilcher 
Written by Helena Kriel and Mira Nair 
Music composed by Mychael Danna. — 





SAEYOUNG PARK 
News-Letter staff 


What a riot of color. After viewing 
Kama Sutra: A Tale of Love, | felt posi- 
tively drab, naked in my demure busi- 
ness green and black. In this startlingly 
liberated and open film about love and 
sensuality, everything seems so much 
brighter, crisper and free. The colors, 
the characters, the scenery—the entire 
workis imbued with this sense of calm, 
confidenceand sensuality that doesnot 
overwhelm; sensuality that is natural 
and even essential tolife. 

Based on the ancient Indian text, 


~~ the Kama Sutra, and various other 


sources, the film opens in 16th century 
"India, toastory oftwo girls, Tara (Sarita 
Choudhury), the princess and Maya 
(Indira Varma), the ae girl 
Brought up together, there 1s an in- 
Bowin: se love/hate that per- 
vades their lives as Tara humiliates 
Maya constantly, forcing her to wear 
her second-hand clothes, spitting on 
her, though what she desires is to be 
_ like Maya. Maya, self-possessed, in- 
“ tensely sensual, is the center of the 
es of love and power—Tara s 
hunchback brother who wishes to 
marry her, Raj Singh (Naveen 
- 


Andrews) who marries Tara yet 1s so 
f iiseites and undone by her, and fi- 


t her 
" nally the intense sculptor, Jai Kumar, 
, hd aie inspires and is sculpted into 
| the legendary erotic masterpiece, the 


4 


=a Sutra comes to the Charles 


‘Lotus Women’ statues. He loves, as- 
pires to embody the spiritual values of 
the Kama Sutra, yet when faced with 
love in reality, retreats to his artistic 
domain where the goddess may only 
sit on the pedestal, never touch the 
worshippers in the flesh. 

Tension builds as the hunchback 
prince allies with the Shah against Raj 
Singh, and Mayais taken into the Raj’s 
harem asthe Chief courtesan, or direct 
rival to Tara. Jai Kumar, who is the 
Raj’s bastard half-brother, is looked 
upon favorably for his‘Lotus Women’ 
and becomes the prince’s companion. 
Only when Tara and Maya reconcile 
insupportofMaya’sdoomedlove does 
the tension ease slightly, only to be 
swept up again by theevents that spiral 
out of her affair. 

The Kama Sutra is known in 
America as a sex textbook, right up 
there on your bookshelf next to The 
Joy of Sex, which was heralded as such 
a great venture in its time. The Kama 
Sutra, which was written in about 4th 
century, is a treatise relating sex and 
love to the spirituality of life. The val- 
ues of openness, liberation, self-pos- 
session and sexuality are well repre- 
sented in this film, especially in the 
characters of Mayaand Jai Kumar. But 
both Maya and Tara eventually learn 
through the teachings of the Kama 
Sutra that a servant can be “merely a 
master in disguise.” - 

Recent filmgoers will enjoy the in- 
teresting and unexpected reappear- 
ance of Naveen Andrews, acclaimed 
for his performance in The English 
Patient, as Raj Singhin the Kama Sutra: 
A Tale of Love. The Raj isa perplexing 
character, so sensually decadent, lov- 
ing all yet none truly, but undone by 
the one love he cannot possess. But 
does he love even that one? How in- 
volved is his love with his tyrannical 
expression of power? 

For me, there was an odd, funny 


note about this film; for a few seconds 
in the beginning, it felt like one of those 
“50s and ‘60s American movies where 
the main Asian characters were played 
by white actresses. In other words, it 
didn’t feel quite Indian, it feels like a 
stylized, mannered dream or repre- 
sentation of what a Westerner’s idea 
of 16th century India is. This may be 
because the actors speak oh-so-cor- 
rect ENGLISH (I miss my subtitles)! 
Regardless, I wanted to drink of the 
color that’s so rich in this film..I felt 
myself lost in the transcendent mu- 
sic of the Sufi Muslims. Stylized or 
not, this film is gorgeous, intimately 
transcendent as the sexual experi- 
ence is supposed to be. 

The sensuality of this film lies not 
only in the love scenes, as is the case 
with most films. Every move of the 
dancers, a lilt of the head, the curve 
of the spine entices. As Nair says 
“Eroticism is rarely about flesh or 
nudity.” After seeing this film, one 
will wonder if the Kama Sutra, as 
screenwriter Helena Kriel says, “Is 
about having the courage to yield to 
love”? 

I was a little bit uneasy about the 
idea that is presented when Tara uses 
the sexual knowledge of the Kama 
Sutra as a means of empowerment. 
The fact that she chose that means 
over all others, makes me a bit un- 
comfortable, if this is supposed to be 
such the female empowerment film 
it is proclaimed to be. However, by 
no means is this a film which pre- 
scribes to the philosophy of “the only 
way women can get to the top is to 
sleep their way there”. Perhaps my 
uneasiness comes from the influence 
of the Puritanical, closed doors, shut- 
tered windows view of sexuality that 
we share in Western society. Perhaps 
this film will inspire some of us to 
have the “courage to yield tolove,” in 
a frank, natural and beautiful way. 





DOUBLE TEAM 


Columbia Pictures and Mandalay Entertain- 
ment 
Rated R 


Directed by Tsui Hark 
Produced by Moshe Diamant 
Screenplay by Don Jakoby and Paul Mones 





Cast 

Quinn ceiies Jean-Claude Van Damme 
¥Ar eatcinmuncniois aia Dennis Rodman 
SEAVIOS ssosacsoteressarnscrsiersoveesss Mickey Rourke 
Kath cceiesccsite . Natacha Lindinger 
Goldemythe sc cinsnersisscerscsrserns Paul Freeman 
BY NICHOLAS SCHAGER 


News-Letter Staff 


This review is begging for some 
predictable basketball puns. But like 
a good reviewer on his best behavior, 
I will not say that the new action film 
Double Team starring Jean-Claude 
Van Damme and Dennis Rodman is 
out of bounds. And I certainly won’t 
say thatit’s a technical foul. Although 
an illegal pick or two at an airball like 
this film is just too easy to resist. 

Self-indulgence aside, this newac- 
tion/espionage film from the ac- 
claimed Hong Kong director Tsui 
Hark is about as well crafted and 
thrilling as the control offense my JV 
basketball team ran in high school. 
Van Damme plays Jack Quinn, a su- 
per counter-terrorist whose one goal 
is to bring down his arch nemesis, 
the super terrorist Stavros (Mickey 
Rourke). With the help of Yaz, played 
by Dennis Rodman, Quinn traverses 
Europe in order to save his wife 
(Natacha Lindinger) and son from 
this dastardly villain. 

The film begins ominously as 
Van-Damme botches an assassina- 
tion attempt on Stavros’ life and an 
incredible fire-fight ensues. Many 
guns fire and innocent people are 
killed, but it’s immediately notice- 
able that the guns are frequently not 
even pointing at those being shot. 
For that matter, in many instances 
throughout the film the dialogue 
doesn’t even completely match the 
actors lips. This might all be humor- 
ously ignored ifit weren’t for the fact 
that these shortcomings are the least 
of the film’s problems. 

More glaring is the lack of con- 
gruity from shot to shot. People who 
should have been destroyed by ex- 
plosions or gunfire in one shot are 
mysteriously moved safely from dan- 
ger in the following shot. Further- 
more, actual scenes don’t even make 
sense. As an example, during an 
amusement park melee, Rourke es- 
capes into a maternity ward, where 
he and Van Damme proceed to duke 
it out. But since when are there ma- 
ternity wards for newborns located 
at Six Flags? The progression of shots 
during the scene make it clear that 
Rourke hasn’t left the park, leaving 
the viewer to simply take this turn of 
events at face value. 

Fat chance. 

After apparently dying at the 
hands of a Stavros grenade (you’ve 
got to wonder who came up with that 
winning name), Quinn wakes to find 


manout |Double Team needs time-out 





ALAN MARKFIELD/COLUMBIA PICTURES 
Oh, Damme. Not only does Jean-Claude still make bad movies, but 
now he’s got Dennis Rodman doing it too. Stop the insanity. 


himself on an island populated with 
other counter-terrorists who are also 
supposedly dead. It turns out that he 
isnowa part of “the colony,” a covert 
organization created to harness al- 
legedly dead spies’ incredible 
counter-terrorist minds. When 
Quinn discovers that Stavros not only 
know that he’s still alive, but also has 
his wife, he resolves to escape from 
the impenetrable colony. 

Howcan Van-Dammeescape this 
isolated, heavily guarded prison? Us- 
ing his super spy abilities, Quinn 
trains until he can not only contort 
his body in many ways, but can actu- 
ally hold his breath under water for 
the time it takes a full cigarette to 
burn. These abilities come in handy 
when he learns that a large piece of 
cargo is deposited by the colony in 
the water everyday, only to be picked 
up bya plane. Quinn sees his oppor- 
tunity; when the plane comes through 
the colony’s defenses are temporarily 
diverted, giving him the opportunity 
to grab hold of the cargo and fly away 
from the colony. 

The sight of Van Damme holding 
onto a piece of cargo while the plane 
levels out above the clouds at 30,000 
feet is truly insulting. And to top it all 
off, he throws two guys out of the plane 
while still holding onto the cargo! 

As Quinn teams up with the tattoo- 
wearing, arms-dealing former “bad- 
boy” Yaz (I swear Rodman makes this 
bad pun himself) in order to save his 
family, the film quickly evolves into a 
standard cat and mouse exercise. The 
rest of the film is too predictable and 
unbelievable to even recount, as Jean- 
Claude continually jumps away from 
explosions which would realistically 
incinerate him, shoots lots of zombie- 
like badies, and even fights with a tiger 
in the mine-filled Roman Coliseum. 

The screenplay is partly to blame 
for this absurdity. Screenwriters Don 
Jakoby and Paul Mones have con- 
structed a one-dimensional espio- 
nage story that feels unreal from the 
opening moments. The dialogue, 
painfully filled with basketball puns 
(much like this review), doesn’t even 








. 


attempt to give us insight into these 
characters. 

Instead, the fact that Quinn loves 
his wife and son are supposed to 
suffice as intricate, multi-layered 
emotions. Admittedly, this is an ac- 
tion movie starring Van Dammeand 
Rodman, so character development 
is not expected. But these characters 
would barely pass as comic book; 
heroes. 

The chemistry between the two 
main stars isalso strained by the writ-;j 
ing. The concept of pairing the short} 
“muscle from Brussels” with the out-} 
landish Rodman is nota horrendous 
one. Using hair jokes as the mainj 
banter between the two stars, how- 


‘ever, is a bad idea. By the time Rod-i 


man begins making technology jokes} 
with a secret group of Italian monks,} 
this reviewer began to wonder if these} 
two stars even read this script. } 

Hark’s direction can also be! 
blamed for much of this disaster. Just: 
as John Woo’sstyle in his first Ameri-: 
can directorial effort (the slow-mo-; 
tion filled Hard Target) seemed un-| 
sure of itself, Hark doesn’t seem to} 
knowwhich markethe is making this, 
film for. We’re inundated with close-} 
ups of all the stars, and many of the 
action sequences are filled with jag-' 
gedly cut slow-motion shots. The! 
awkward angles and tiresome close-; 
ups mainly serve to give us a closer 
look at Van Damme’s painfully af 
fected overacting. ; 

In fact, when looked at objectively, 
just about everyone does a lousy, un- 
convincing bit of acting. If anything; 
Rodman comes off as the best of the 
bunch simply because he isn’t as bad 
as most sports stars are in their acting 
debuts. This, however, isasmall con- 
cession to a poorly put together film, 
illustrating how having two big stars 
doesn’t guarantee success, or for that 
matter, even mediocrity. 

Double Team is a double dribble; 
Double Teamisabrick. Double Team 
is a bench player with splinters. But 
most ofall, going to see Double Team 
is a turnover of money better spent. 
And no, I just couldn’t resist. 





Ormond plays a strong heroine 


Continued from B1 


the Fall, and Guinevere in First 
Knight. Needless to say, there was 
something vaguely ineffectual about 
all these characters; they were all 
hampered by their love for the hero 
of the film, and this fascination ren- 
dered them helpless. Sabrina, un- 
able to cope, flees to Paris. The hero- 
ine in Legends of the Fall shoots 
herself. Smilla Jaspersen scorns such 
psychological paralysis in herselfand 
in others. Smilla is one tough cookie. 
When her neighbor and friend, a six 
year old Inuit boy falls to his death 
from the roof of their apartment 
building, Smilla becomes obsessed 
with avenging his death. The fact that 
both Smilla and her young friend are 
Inuits is central to the story. 
Greenlandic Inuits are to Denmark 
as Native Americans are to America. 
They are a group of people who were 
injured and nearly destroyed by co- 
lonial incursions into their territory 





inthe nineteenth century. Smilla, half 
Inuit and half American, isa woman 
out of place, every place. Her only 
true bond is the one she shares with 
her Inuit neighbor who, though dis- 
placed, has the kind of complete iden- 
tity that will forever elude Smilla. 
Into this dark landscape enters 
the Mechanic, played by Gabriel 
Byrne. He has no name, only the title 
of a profession that he apparently 
does not practice. He expresses him- 
self only through the brief, enigmatic 
statement he makes to Smilla. Be- 
sides the fact that he likes to cook and 
finds Smilla extremely attractive, 
there is nothing revealed about him. 
The movie is never able to illuminate 
the character of the Mechanic. Al- 
though he makes some kind of con- 
fession in Smilla’s arms, there is no 
decisive revelation of his motives. 
This is one of a nagging series of 
loose ends that the movie neither 
explains nor ties, There are aspects of 
the movies that simply do not make 
sense. If you can look past this, both 
Smilla and the Mechanic are com- 
pelling characters; their exchanges 
crackle with electricity. Their devel- 


opment is the best part of the movie. | 


Characters who are not so finely 
developed but still fun to watch are 
Smilla’s father and stepmother. 
Played respectively by Robert Log- 
gia and Emma Croft, they demon- 
strate the very different responses 
that Smilla can induce. Moritz, 
Smilla’s father, adores Smilla because 


she is so much like her mother. He is 


L. 


perhaps the only character who takes 
her blunt and defensive attitude in 
stride. Benja, the stepmother, posi- 
tively detests her stepdaughter, who 
is several years older than she. The 
scene where Smilla finally puts Benja 
in her place is worth the price of the 
ticket. Every girl who’s ever tried to 
ride her older brother’s bicycle will 
sympathize. 

Although the characters are fasci- 
nating, the story is flawed. The last 
third of the movie degenerates into 
an incomprehensible chase across an 
ice-cap. One problem with the 
screenplay is that the sinister secret 
that killed the young Inuit is revealed 
too soon, and it proves to be unbe- 
lievably silly. Viewers already know 
who the culprits are at least thirty 
minutes before the movies is over. 
Smilla’s icy confrontation with the 
killer, in the last moments of the 
movie, is redundant to say the least. 
The viewer is left to figure out most of 
the twists of the plot. These problems 
cannot be laid solely at the film mak- 
ers’ doors. The novel had many spots 
of nonsense, too. 

Although I cannot recommend 
Smilla’s Sense of Snow wholeheart- 
edly, I dothinkit hasits strong points. 


Julia Ormond’s performance is the 


strongest. She plays a unique heroine 

who is both analytical and intensely 
emotional, effective and undeniably 
feminine. If nothing else, | hope 
Smilla Jaspersen hearkens the advent 
of a new kind of heroine in Holly- 
wood: the believable kind, ; 
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Friday, April a 


ON CAMPUS 


Hear the Octopodes give their spring 
concert free in Bloomberg tonight at 
8 pm. 


How does free coffee, free donuts 
and free Rock ‘n’ Roll sound to you? 
Interested? Come see Spoon, Hop- 
kins only Super Group, perform at 
Coffee Grounds in the Great Hall of Le- 
vering from 10 to 12 pm. 


Tzvetan Todorov, Director of Re- 
search at Centre National De La Re- 
cherche Scientifique in Paris, gives a 
lecture Toward a General Anthropology in 
404 Macaulay Hall at noon. 


George D. Rose of the Department of 
Biophysics and Biophysical Chem- 
istry at JHU speaks on Protein Fold- 
ing today in Maryland Hall Room 
218 at 2 pm. 


The JHU Modern Dance Company pre- 
sents its annual Spring Concert in 
Shriver Hall tonight at 8 pm. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Goucher College’s Choregraphie 
Antique dance ensemble, Towson 
State’s Early Music Ensemble, and 
the Peabody Ragtime Ensemble 
present 500 years ofdanceand music from 
medieval times to the rock ‘r’ roll era 
at 8 pm in the Kraushaar Audito- 
rium of Goucher College. Tickets are 
$12 general, $7 students and senior 
citizens. Call 337-6333 for details. 


TheNightclub, a Netherlands-based 
Stuffed Puppet Theatre entertains witha 
dark, yet humorous recounting of 
the days of Vaudeville and music 
halls today through April 13 at The- 
atre Project. Call 752-8558. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Support the Smooths, featuring 
JHU Sophomore Jenny Stillwagon, 
when they skank it up at The Funnel 
tonight with other bands, Dance Little 
Monkey, Slight Return, Salvage and oth- 
ers. 


Nashville Pussy and the Pleasure 
Fuckers put on arisque show at Memory 
Lane; local pop band, the Martians hit 
Fletcher's with Kristen Barry and Subrosa; 
Johnny DeFrancisco plays the blues at 


ee 
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The last word in lost luggage. 


the New Haven Lounge; see God Head, King 
Hi Fi and Forward Head at Hyatt’s. 





Saturday, April 5 


ON CAMPUS 


The Allnighters give their Spring 
Concert tonight in Bloomberg at 8 
pm with the Boston College Sharps, an 
all-female Acappella group. Admis- 
sion is $3. 


Get out and DANCE at E-Level to- 
night at 9 pm. Admission is $3 at the 
door. 


SPORTS 


Come to the athletic field and 
watch the Men's Lacrosse team teach 
Army how to play the game at 2 pm. All 
That They Can Be won’t be enough. 


The Blue Jays take on Swarthmore 
in Men’s Baseball at the Newton H. 
White Athletic Center at 12 pm. Free. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Discover the newest sounds from 
Brazil with the intoxicating music of 
ALMA EM AGUA, when they perform for 
a single concert at the Performing 
Arts Center at Montgomery College 
at 8 pm. Reserved tickets are $12 gen- 
eraland $10 students, senior citizens. 
Call (301) 279-5301 for more infor- 
mation. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Eliin Lust performs at the Fell’s Point 
Cafe; the Bloodhound Gang play the 9:30 
Club in DC with Nerf Herder and Isabelle’s 
Gift; catch Red Red Meat at the Black Cat; 
Memory Lane features Blank, the Van Pelts, 
Behind Closed Doors, and Late Bloomer. 


Ocean City’s legendary party DJ, 
Batman, hits Bohager’s for an all-night 
party starting at 9 pm, with no cover. 
Win one of 200 VIP tickets to Ocean 
City’s Big Kahuna and Paddock, too. 





Sunday, April 6 


ON CAMPUS 


Take in some modern dance at 
the JHU Modern Dance Company’s annual 


JOE PESCI 





April 410 10 


Spring Concert in Shriver at 4 pm. 


Join the SPCA March for the Animals at 
Johns Hopkins University, from 11 
am to 2 pm. Walkers can trek the 1.5 
miles, play games such as musical 
chairs with their pets, and even earn 
t-shirts or doggie bandanas. Call 235- 
8826 for more information. 


SPORTS 


Support Men’s Tennis when the Blue 
Jays take out the US Coast Guard Academy 
in the Newton H. Athletic Center at 1 
pm. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Former Olympic Gymnast, Cathy 
Rigby, discusses the determination 
that helped her win her battle against 
an eating disorder and become an 
actress and singer at the Merrick Lec- 
ture Hall of Goucher College, 1021 
Dulaney Valley Road in Towson, at 1 
pm. Admission is free. 


The Walters Art Gallery and Ed- 
ward Polochick, artistic director, 
present On the Lighter Side, a concert 
including Haydn, Paganini’s La 
Companella, and P.D.Q. Bach’s 
Liebeslieder Polkas. Admission is $10 
general, $8 members, $5 students. 
Call 764-7371 to reserve seats. 


The Maryland State Boychoir, under 
the direction of Frank Cimino, per- 
forms its annual Spring Concert at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art at 5 pm. 
Tickets are $12 general, $10 mem- 
bers, students, seniors, and children 
under 12. Tickets are available by 
calling 235-0100. 


Celebrate the Gay and Lesbian Com- 
munity Center of Baltimore’s 20th Anni- 
versary atan open house at 2 pm. Then 
dance at the Maryland Art Place from 
5 to 8 pm. It’s all free. Call 837-5446. 


Enjoy free play all day at the Grand 
Opening of Action Zone, an Indoor Paintball 
Arenawith over 20,000 sq. feet of play- 
ing area, at 4401 O'Donnell Street. 
Call 522-BALL for details. 


SPECIAL ADVANCE SCREENING 


ORION 
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FREE MOVIE POSTER 


Thursday April 10 
7:30 PM 
Shriver Hall 


Pick Up Passes at the 
Levering Union Desk 


Presented By 
Snark Sneak Previews 





MUSIC CLUBS 


Danny Gottlieb and Steve Fidyk bang 
the drums at Cafe Tattoo; see Pipe and 
Mudwheel at Memory Lane; Big Head Todd 
and the Monsters play the 9:30 Club with 
Nil Lara; Space Cossaks and Bent Scepters 
perform at the Black Cat in DC. 





Monday, April 7 





ON CAMPUS 


A rare cosponsorship between 
Campus Ministries and DSAGA brings you 
a talk and discussion on The Bible 
and homosexuality in Arellano the- 
ater at 4 pm, led by Robert Goss, a pro- 
fessor of religion at Webster Univer- 


sity. 


The Society of Black Alumni invites 
you to a small informal gathering to 
discuss career options in Engineering 
at the Steinwald Alumni House, 3211 
North Charles Street, at 7 pm. Please 
RSVP to Rebecca Rothgaber at 516- 
6333. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Sharon Bryan, author of Flying Blind, 
reads and signs her books at 7:30 pm 
at Borders Books and Music in 
Towson. The event is free. Call 296- 
0791 for details. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Winter Brief and Tristan Psonic play 
the Black Cat in DC; Ericand Friends per- 
form at O’Brien’s; hear the Phil Cuneff 
Jazz Trio at Cat's Eye Pub. 





Tuesday, April 8 


ON CAMPUS 


Hear Le Trio Noir play the works of 
Grant-Still, Shostakovich, and 


Rencx<-t 2.c> 


"Paradox, 1310 Russell,St; 837-91 


Francais at Hurd Hall in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital at 12 pm. 


Don’t forget: today is the last day 
to make your nomination for the 1997 
Homecoming King and Queen. The nomi- 
nation forms are available in the Le- 
vering Hall Lobby, Gilman Hall Base- 
ment, AMRII Mail Room and Lobby 
of Wolman Hall, and you must make 
your submissions before 5 pm. 


Doris Sommer, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures at 
Harvard University, gives a talk “Slaps 
And Embraces” A Rhetoric of Particularism 
in the Great Hall of Levering at 4 pm. 


The JHMI Choral Society performs The 
Crucifixion in the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal Institution Turner Auditorium, 
720 Rutland Avenue, at 5:30 pm. 
Tickets are $6. 


Talk with the Society of Black Alumni 
about career options in Health, Medi- 
cine, and Psychology tonight at the 
Steinwald Alumni House, 3211 North 
Charles Street at 7 pm. 


The College Democrats hold their 
weekly meeting in 218 Maryland Hall 
at 8 pm. Call Joe McKelvey at 243- 
1631 or email rfk@jhu.edu for de- 
tails. 


SPORTS 
Women’s Lacrosse serves a generous 
helping of ass whooping to Dickinson 


at the athletic field at 4 pm. 


Men’sTennis battles Gettysburg at 3:30 
pm in the athletic center. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The winner of the 1997 Marbury Vio- 
lin Competition will give the prize re- 
cital in the Friedberg Concert Hall, 
One East Mt. Vernon Place, at 8 pm. 
The annual competition is endowed 
by the law firm of Piper & Marbury in 
memory of William L. Marbury, and 
admission is FREE. 


Max Brodel: Father of Modern Medical 
Illustration opens today at The Walters 
Art Gallery. See drawings esteemed 
for their scientific accuracy and aes- 
thetic appeal form the legendary il- 
lustrator throughout July 27. Call 
547-ARTS for details. 


The Tony-nominated play, Having 
Our Say: The Delany Sisters’ First Hundred 
Years, opens at the Morris Mechanic 
Theatre today at 8 pm. Ticket prices 
range from $25 to $45. Call the Box 
Office at 752-1200. 


Gena Daniels hosts Spit it Out, an 
open poetry reading at Funk’s Demo- 
cratic Coffee Spot, at 9 pm. The event 
is free. Call 276-3865 for details. 


Martin’s West brings you an evening 
of great boxing, featuring a super- 
middleweight brawl between Stan 
Braxton and Gerry Walker, starting at 7:30 
pm. Tickets are $25 general, $35 ring- 
side. Call 528-1932. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Don’t miss Bob Mould, ex-Sugar 
singer, and Amy Rigby, ex-Shams mem- 
ber, perform at Bohager’s tonight with 
Orbit; Eryka Badu and Tracey Lee hit the 


NIGHTLIFE 


Bohager’s, 515 S. Eden St., 563-7220 


Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 276-9085 

The Coffee House at Mays Chapel, 11911 Jenifer Rd, Timonium, 922-5210 
The Depot, 1728 N. Charles St., 750-6121 

8x10, 8-10 E. Cross St., 625-2000. Great live bands. 

Fat Lulu’s, 1818 Maryland Ave. 685-4665 

Fells Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, Fells Pt., 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Ave., 276-3865. 


Funnel, 401 S. Eutaw St., 837-0502 


Hammerjacks, 1101 S. Howard St., 481-7328 (chg.) & 752-3302 (info). 


J Patricks, 1371 Andre St., 727-9482. 


Memory Lane, 1433 Hamburg St., 837-5070, 18+ w/ID 
9:30 Club, 815 V. St., N.W., D.C. (202)393-0930. 
Orpheus, 1001 E. Pratt at Exeter, 276-5599. Dance club. 
Mick O’Shea’s, 328 N. Charles St., 539-7504 


The Ruby Lounge at Donna’s Mt. 


pea ddd39d000 


837-9110. ‘eclub 
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Slapstix Comedy Club The Brokerage, 34 Mar 
—— s, 1614 Eastern Ave., si Pt, 732-8656 


Bete Place, 659-7527. 


SPECIAL hae SCREENING 
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Wednesday April 9 
7:30 PM 


The Snark Theater 


Stop by and see the new 
Tracker and Metro 
in front of 
Levering Hall 


Rew te <> 


TRACKER 





Pick Up Passes at the 
Levering Union Desk 
Beginning Monday April 7 


Presented By 
Snark Sneak Previews 
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April 4, 1997 


9:30 Club in DC; catch Craven Melon at 
8x10. 


Wednesday, April 9 





ON CAMPUS 


See the film, Jeffrey, starring Steven 
Weber and Patrick Stewart, free in 
the Mudd Hall Auditorium tonight 
at 8 pm. 


Rebecca Alban Hoffberger, founder 
and president of the American Vi- 
sionary Art Museum, explores the 
visionary experience common to re- 
ligious leaders, inventors, and artists 
throughout all of human history in 
her lecture, The Still Small Voice Within, 
in the Clipper Room, at 12 pm. Ad- 
mission is free. 


The School of Nursing hosts a Spring 
Graduate Information Night to discuss 
nursing education opportunities 
from 4 to 7 pm. The seminar is free 
andin the Preclinical Teaching Build- 
ing on the corner of Monument and 
Wolfe streets. Please respond by call- 
ing 955-7548. 


Talk with the Society of Black Alumni 
about career opportunities in Law, 
Government, and Public Service in the 
Steinwald Alumni House, 3211 North 
Charles Street, tonight at7 pm. RSVP 
to Rebecca Rothgaber in the Alumni 
Office at 516-6333. 


OFF CAMPUS 


VIBE, The Johns Hopkins DJ Club, 
presents Syncopation, a dance at the 
Redwood Grille, 12 S. Calvert Street, 
from 10 pm to 2 am, with chilled-out 
sounds of the underground on a 
Ninja Tune/Mo! Waxtip. Get off your 
head with ambient/jazzy/intelligent 
jungle for only $1! 


Goucher senior Mark Decker pre- 
sents his senior voice recital, including 
Rossini’s Pro Peccatis and Mozart’s 
Catalogue Aria, at 8 pmin Goucher’s 
Merrick Hall. Admission is free. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


The Beatless smash in at O'Brien's; 
Foxtrot Zulu and Back River play the Fun- 
nel; check out 3HD, Arm, and Freedom 
Fighter at Memory Lane; if you missed 
Bob Mould yesterday, catch him at the 
9:30 Club in DC tonight with Orbit. 


a 


Thursday, April 10 





ON CAMPUS 


Attend The Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine's Twentieth Annual Young 
Investigators’ Day, an event established 
to recognize student investigators in 
the School of Medicine and to pro- 
vide them with a forum for presenta- 
tion of their work, in the Vernon B. 
Mountcastle, MD Auditorium ofthe 
Preclinical Teaching Building, School 
of Medicine at 4 pm. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Watch The Low Life, a 1995 film 
about a young novelist who discov- 
ers something of what Hollywood has 
come to in the Nineties, at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art at 7:30 pm. 
Admission is $5 general, $4 mem- 
bers, students, and seniors. 


Head down to Mount Vernon on 
Charles Street from 5 to 8:30 pm for 
First Thursdays, a celebration of Arts, 
with live music by Mambo Combo, art 
on display, open houses, and theatre 
performances. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Check out Unsane at Fletcher's with 
Kiss It Goodbye, Sweet Diesel, and Iron Boss; 
Jay Jay take on Bohager’s; the Recipe hit 
8x10 with Purple School Bus. 





Campus Notes 


Volunteers, 16 years of age or 
older, willing to spend the week at 
camp are needed to be companions 
toachild ora teenager with muscular 
dystrophy for the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association. Volunteers will choose be- 
tween two sessions: either June 15th 
through June 22nd or June 22nd 
through June 28th. For further infor- 
mation and an application form 
write: MDA Summer Camp, 8501 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


LaSalle Road Suite 211, Towson, MD 
21286. 


The F. Scott Fitzgerald Literary Confer- 
ence Committee is sponsoring its sec- 
ondannualshortstory contest. Any resi- 
dent of Maryland, Virginia or the 
District of Columbia may enter a 
typed, double-spaced story no longer 
than 3,000 words that has not been 
previously published before July 15 
at The Writers Center, 4508 Walsh 
Street, Bethesda, MD 20815. First 
prize is $500. Call (301)309-3300 for 
more information. 


Baptist Student Ministry holds weekly 
“Encounter” meetings every Thurs- 
days at 3 pm in the Campus Minis- 
tries Office in AMR I Wood House, 
with fellowship, guest speakers, Bible 
study, service projects, movie nights, 
and Christian atmosphere. All are 
welcome. If you have any questions, 
contact Bobby Waddail, Baptist cam- 
pus minister, at 516-8188, or Daniel 
Rogers, BSM _ president at 
mr.rogers@jhu.edu 


The Center for Immunization Research 
at Johns Hopkins is looking for volun- 
teers who do not have HIV infection 
to participate in a preventive vaccine 
study. Participants mustbe 18-50 and 
may have higher risks of exposure to 
HIV as well as low risk. The vaccines 
do not use live or inacitvated HIV 
products, so there is no risk of be- 
coming HIV infected from the vac- 
cines. Call 955-7283, 955-SAVE. 


WISH, Inc.: Women in Self Help is a 
free telephone counseling referral ser- 
vice for women, by women, which 
was established in October 1974. The 
counseling number is 433-9400, and 
is staffed Monday to Friday, from 9 
am to 3 pm. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
6:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 


Don’t forget to submit your group’s events at the on-line News-Letter 
calendar at: 


http://www.jhu.edu/~newslett/calendar.html 


Orjust browse through the listings of events for the entire Spring Semester 


in an easy-to-use calendar format! 








CINEMA 
by Julie O'Leary 


Baltimore Museum of Art—Okay, why give the BMA top 
billing over Weekend Wonder Flix? Perhaps because 
the BMA actually shows movies. Perhaps because the 
BMA actually returns phone calls. Or perhaps because 
the Snark film line continues to insist that Star Trek; 
First Contact is now playing from March 26-March 29. 
How timely! The art gallery's Thursday night film is 
The Low Life. Admission is $4, but $3 for members, 
seniors, and students. Call 547-9000 for more info. 


The Senator Theater—The historic theater presents Re- 
turn of the Jedi, That's the one with the Ewoks and 
stuff. Showtimes: 1:00, 4:00, 7:30, 10:30 p.m. with 10:00 
a.m. matinees most days. The Senator Theater is lo- 
cated at 5904 York Rd. Call 435-8338 for more infor- 
mation and times. 


The Charles Theatre—Kama Sutra—sexual empower- 
ment and liberation, but somewhat corny! Hmmmm. 
Showtime: 7:15 p.m. with a 3:15 weekend matinee (no 
show Monday). When We Were Kings goes back to 
the bygone era when Ali was the greatest and George 
Foreman was more ofa thug than a lovable elder states- 
man. Showtime: 10:15 p.m. with a weekend matinee at 
5:45. There is no show Monday. The Satyajit Ray 
Bengali festival continues with Jana Aranya (The 
Middleman). Showtimes: Sat 11:30 a.m., Mon 7:15 
p.m. The Charles is located at 1711 N. Charles St.—call 
727-FILM for details. 


Sony Rotunda—Sling Blade won Best Adapted Screen- 
play for Billy Bob Thornton, who also stars and directs. 
Showtimes: 1:45, 4:30, 7:10, 9:40 p.m. Kolya won the 
Best Foreign Film Oscar. Showtimes: 2:30, 5:00, 7:30, 
10:00 p.m. The Rotunda is located at 711 W. 40th St. 
For times or more information call 235-1800. 


Towson Commons 8 General Cinema—Inventing the 
Abbotts is Ron Howard's look at the 1950s. Does he 
appear as Richie Cunningham? Showtimes: 12:45, 3:00, 
5:15, 7:40, 10:10 p.m. That Old Feeling stars Bette 
Midler and Dennis Farina, who played one tough cookie 
on Crime Story. Showtimes: 1:20, 4:10, 7:00, 9:20 p.m. 
Double Team stars Jean Claude Van Damme and Den- 
nis Rodman. I still say he was a bad influence on Ma- 
donna. Showtimes: 12:50, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45 p.m. 
with a midnight weekend show. The 6th Man is about 
a basketball ghost who was likely responsible for the 
early exit of the Kansas Jayhawks. Showtimes: 1:45, 
4:00, 7:50, 10:15 p.m. with a weekend 12:15.a.m. show. 
Saint has Val and Elisabeth in another new flick this 
week. Showtimes: 12:00, 2:30, 5:00, 7:20, 10:00 p.m. 
with a 12:20 a.m. weekend show. Liar Liar pants on 
fire—Jim Carrey's body makes me perspire. Eww. 
Showtimes: 12:10, 1:10, 2:30, 3:30, 4:50, 5:45, 7:10, 
8:05, 9:30, 10:20 p.m. with a weekend 11:45 p.m. 
show. Cats Don’t Dance but they're a hell of a lot 
cooler than dogs. Dogs suck! Showtime: 1:00 p.m. 
The English Patient won nine Oscars and Secrets 
and Lies won none. We're all hurting! Why can't we 


share our pain? Showtimes: 6:45, 9:55 p.m. Sling Blade 
didn't get shut out by the English Patient sweep. 
Showtime: 3:50 p.m. 

The Late Shows selection includes The Relic at 11:50 
p.m., Booty Call at 12:15 a.m., and The Wall at 12:20 
a.m. The late shows run every Friday and Saturday 
night and tickets are a mere $2.50. Call 825-5233 for 
more information and to confirm times. 


United Artists Harbor Park—Scheduled to run at the Inner 
Harbor theater are: B.A.P.S.—Starring as Black Ameri- 


can Princesses are Halle Berry, Natalie Desselle and — 
Martin Landau. Hmmm...Landau was great as Bela ~ 


Lugosi but this seems to be a real stretch! Showtimes: 
1:00, 3:10, 5:30, 7:50, 10:20 p.m. love jones isa fine film 
about a Chicago romance that doesn't involve Dennis 
Rodman. What an outfit he was wearing at the Oscars! 
Showtimes: 12:45, 3:20, 5:50, 8:30 p.m. The 6th Man is 


not about Toni Kukoc coming off the bench to replace © 


the now-injured Rodman. Showtimes: 1:45, 4:00, 7:50, 
10:15 p.m. Booty Call—There is no say, there is only 
do. You must go. Showtimes: 3:00, 5:00, 7:00, 9:00 p.m. 
The Devil's Own went down to Georgia. I hear he was 
looking for a soul to steal. Showtimes: 1:10, 3:50, 6:30, 
9:10 p.m. Turbo: A Power Rangers Movie debuted at 
Throat Culture 95. Showtimes: 12:50, 3:10, 5:40, 8:00, 
10:20 p.m. Double Team features Van Damme and 
Rodman trying to trap Michael Jordan in a full court 
press. Showtimes: 1:00, 1:50, 3:20, 4:10, 5:45, 7:00, 8:00, 
9:20, 10:10 p.m. Saint stars Jim Morrison and Billy 
Campbell's sister. Showtimes: 1:40, 4:20, 7:10, 9:50 p.m. 
Cats Don't Dance but they're really cute—especially 
Saltine! Showtime: 12:50 p.m. Call 837-3500 for more 
info. 


Orpheum Cinema—The Fells Point Theater presents 
Looking for Richard , a fine documentary about 
Shakespeare by Al Pacino. Showtimes: 7:30, 9:30 p.m. 
with weekend matinees. Call 732-4614 for details. 


Sony Greenspring— This theater in Pikesville is not too far 
away and is quite nice but usually deserted. Cats Don't 
Dance—an animated film about cats who hopefully 
abuse the animated dogs. Showtimes: 1:00, 5:00, 9:00 
p.m. Turbo: A Power Rangers Movie—is Tommy in 
this one or are these the Zeo Rangers? I'm sooo con- 
fused! Showtimes: 3:00, 7:00 p.m. That Old Feeling 
hits me in the stomach when I think Bette is going to 
sing something sickeningly sappy. Showtimes: 1:45, 
3:45, 6:15, 8:45 p.m. Donnie Brasco is yet another mob 
movie. Al Pacino and Johnny Depp. Give that gangster 
a pair of scissors! Showtimes: 1:45, 3:45, 6:15, 8:45 p.m. 
The theater is located at 2835A Smith Avenue—call 
486-4718 for details. 


Heritage Playhouse—The recently revived theater at9 W. 
25th St. presents Cooley High. No, not 
Cooleyhighharmony, the debut CD by Boyz II Men. 


Showtimes: Friday, Saturday 2:00, 7:00, 9:00 p.m. Call’ ~ 


467-8900 for info and availability of seats, 


HOPKINS ORGANIZATION FOR PROGRAMMING 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhop 


UPCOMING EVENTS 


Dance Theatre of Harlem 
at the Kennedy Center 
Wednesday April 9, 1997 8 


pm 
Free transportation 
tix are only $20 
_ (for $40 seats) 


call Sona at 467 9263 


Baltimore Orioles vs. 
Minnesota Twins 
April 15 
$6 tix 


Contact Kevin @ x3744 or 


Dan @ 235 0392 
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=TOUIZ 


April 4, 1997 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. 





The “Don’t Fear the Comet” Quiz 


“Comet, it makes your mouth turn green. 
Comet, it tastes like Listerine. 
Comet, it makes you vomit, 

So buy some Comet to vomit to-day. 
—A ditty from the QM’s youth 


» 


I don’t know about you all, but all this talk about comets has got 
me comet-crazy. It’s “Space Madness” J tell you. 

First, it was the simple human excitement over seeing a comet 
streaming across the night sky. You'd get together with friends or 
family, and head up to a hill away from all the city lights and gaze 
into the star to see this once-in-a-lifetime viewing of whichever 
comet everyone’s been talking about. 

Then, there were the comet disasters—suddenly, comets in- 
voked a completely different meaning. 

Whatever the connotation, this week’s quiz will test your knowl- 
edge of comets and the stories that follow them. Just don’t go 
getting any crazy cultish ideas, okay? I may be charismatic, but a 
cult leader I’m not. 

And while I’m on the subject of me, I have a few “administra- 
tive” things to take care of here. 1. This QM did not write the 
lacrosse quiz in the Lax preview before Spring Break. The winner 
was never announced, and since I didn’t write the quiz, I didn’t 
know all of the answers, and couldn’t select a winner. If you’re 
bitter because you felt like you had a good sporting chance, that 
address again is: Tim Taylor, c/o Tool Time... No, really, I’m 
working on it. 2. 1 can’t claim authorship of last week’s April 
Fool’s Quiz. It’s a shame, because it was pretty funny, | think. But 
I can only say that I wrote the L.A. Quiz, and the April Fool’s Quiz 
was craftily written by another staff member. Oh, and all of you 
who keep asking me if I’m the QM, take a hint: I’m not about to 
say “yes.” Just go on knowing that you were right and I lied, and 
eventually, everyone will know the dark secrets of my past. Oh, 
wait. You all already know those dark secrets. My identity, then. 

As always, entries are due by 5:00 p.m. on Wednesday next. 
You can drop ‘em off at the Gatehouse or send them via the 
Internet at newsletr@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


1. First and foremost, what is a comet? 


2. Discovered in January of 1996, it’s discoverer said this: “I 
don’t care about the naming of the comet. If many people could 
enjoy that comet, that is the happiest thing for me.” Suddenly, I 
feel like Alex Trebec. What is the name of the man who first 
discovered the comet? 


3. On July 23, 1995, two men, one in New Mexico and the other 
in Arizona, discovered an unusually bright comet outside of 
Jupiter’s orbit. From Hubble Space Telescope images, the comet's 
diameter has been determined to be about 40 km. Who were the 
men that discovered it (also after whom the comet was named)? 


4. On 1994 July 16-22, over twenty fragments of this comet 
crashed into Jupiter's southern hemisphere. 


5. Then there’s the Hale-Bopp comet. Every day for the past 





month, I’ve been hearing about this fabulous comet. Reading 
about it in the papers and on the Web, hearing about it on the 
radio and on television, and thinking about where I could go to 
get far enough away from the lights that I’d be able to actually see 
it. When I was in L.A., I drove up into the Hollywood Hills to this 
observatory, where Rebel Without A Cause has some of its open- 
ing scenes. 


6. This organization, the British Overseas Trade Boards Area 
Advisory Group for the Middle East, advises both the British 
Government and industry on matters affecting trade between 
Britain and the Middle East. Oh, did I mention that the group’s 
initials spell out “COMET”? 


7. We've all sung about it, and we’ve all scrubbed tubs and 
floors with it. Now try to remember it. What color is the star on 
a can of Comet cleanser? 


8. The Maverick was joined by its mechanical twin the Comet 
in 1971. What auto manufacturer made the Maverick and the 
Comet? 


9. What is the name of the singer, with backup band “the 
Comets,” who brought “Rock Around the Clock” to the top of the 
Billboard charts? 


10. Enough tiptoeing around this one. It’s time to discuss some 
Hale-Bopp matters.. What was the-name of the organization that 
committed mass suicide in San Diego last week, because they 
thought this was their chance to go to heaven in a UFO? (P.S. I am 
actively avoiding the discussion of this incident with my parents 
because of the locale. “WHAT? You want to move to Southern 
California? You’re gonna stay right here, young miss, where we 
can keep our eyes on you!” 


11. Speaking of which, I am fuming over the way (some) media 
organizations are handling the language used to describe this 
event. Yes, the group ran a Web development company. And yes, 


they did have a quite extensive Web site with their ideals spelled 
out pretty clearly, But no, the Web did not create this freakish 
movement. This was the work of one man and 38 other humans 
who had a difficult time being individuals. What was the name of 
the man who led the cult members to their death? Both his real 
name and his cult leader name. 


12. This is the last question in the quiz because we've arrived at 
12. I just heard that the reaosn 39 of them killed themselves was 
because 3 + 9 = 12 and there were 12 apostles. I always love it when 
suddenly Christian churches are being forced to see themselves as 
cults. And I’m a confirmed Catholic, for crying out loud. In any 
case, 100 people surveyed, top 5 answers on the board, here’s the 
question: what was in the fancy cocktail the cult members drank 
to kill themselves (both the poison and the liquor)? 


Bonus Question / Tiebreaker: Other than “vomit” what words 
thyme with “comet”? 


Wow! Responses to the L.A. Quiz were overwhelming—espe- 
cially considering how late the paper was delivered last week. 
Everybody came very close, and there were a few tied for first 
place. Special congrats (but no prize this time) go out to Edie Lee 
and Barbara Jo Biery for perfect quizzes and pretty darn good 
tiebreakers. But this week’s win goes to Beth Bowman and Desiree 
Sumilang (partially because they wrote me a limerick for the 
bonus question, and partially to congratulate them on finishing 
their theses). Congratulations, ladies! Make sure they give you the 
good stuff at Eddie’s. You deserve it. 


Here are the answers to the “City of Angels” Quiz along with 
selected Tiebreaker responses: 


1. The Animaniacs 2. John Astin was Gomez Addams in The 
Addams Family, and Kevin Kilner starred in Almost Perfect. 3. “All 
I Wanna Do” 4. The Regent Beverly Wilshire 5. The Tournament 
of Roses Parade 6. 3rd Street Promenade 7. Universal CityWalk 
8. Back to the Future—The Ride 9. Jurassic Park 2: The Lost World 
10. Mann’s Chinese Theater 


Bowman and Sumilang: 

When East Coast weather chills your spine 
And for your daughter you do pine 

You can feel free 

To come visit me 

In the Santa Monica Beach house of mine! 


Edie Lee: 
“So you can realize your dreams of a better life...and they'll be 
happy to know that you'll be getting your vitamin D in the sun.” 


Barbara Jo Biery: 

“How many reasons can you stand? The sun is shining, the guys 
are gorgeous, the beaches are gorgeous, you're parents would 
have some interesting new places to visit when they come to see 
you, and you really should have a shot at being a California girl for 
a while. If I can try the east coast for a while, you'd love it out west!” 








EXPOSURE 


by Gianna Abruzzo 


